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WISDOM IN THE COLLEGES 


REV. WALTER FARRELL, 


Every man guides the steps of his life by wisdom, or a coun- 
terfeit of it. For every man must act in the light of some supreme 
value, some last end.' Seeing his days, his years, and all his 
works in the light of this goal, to which all else is subordinated, 
is to see with the eyes of some kind of wisdom. 

This wisdom may be a counterfeit, leaving its victim stupid, 
though his comfort never be disturbed by knowledge of his 
stupidity. His final goal can be mundane, and his vision con- 
sequently the vision of worldly wisdom. His goal can be one 
of hedonistic devotion to pleasure, and his vision the vision of 
animal wisdom. Or, his wisdom can be a diabolic one that 
sees all things only in the light of his own pride. Theoretically, 
it would be possible for a man to view his life purely in terms 
of man’s natural powers and to estimate these powers without 
error. He might, then, theoretically have the vision of the wis- 
dom of the philosophically wise man who sees all of life in the 
light of nature’s goals. But, this is theoretical. In fact, man 
lives in a supernatural order; in fact, man’s nature has been 
wounded by sin; in fact, no man escapes error in his own think- 
ing; in fact, man cannot find his fulfillment within the limits of 
nature.” 

The only available wisdom remaining for the true guidance 
of the life of man is the divine wisdom, either as it is divinely 
infused in us or as it can be acquired from the starting point 
of divinely revealed principles. The first is the divinely infused 
virtue of faith and its perfection through the infused gift of 
the Holy Ghost. This wisdom is the common possession of all 
those in the state of grace, whether they be nine years old or 
ninety. And, these are gifts that can be instantly lost by our 
perverse action. The second or acquired wisdom is the science 


*Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.D., is the author of Companion to the 
Summa and is a professor at the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Tl. 

1 St. Thomas, Summe Theologica, I-II, q. 1, a. 6. 

2 Ibid., T1-Il, q. 45, a. 2, 4, 5. 
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of theology, proceeding to a body of conclusions from the di- 
vinely revealed principles of faith 

A discussion on theology in college, then, is inescapably a 
discussion about the plausibility of giving college men and 
women the only true, adequate wisdom that can be acquired 
through the efforts of the human mind. Is there no room in 
Catholic colleges for the only wisdom a man can acquire? Shall 
Catholic colleges be concerned only with learning, because sec- 
ular colleges find it impossible to give wisdom? Is stupidity, the 
contrary of wisdom, an inevitable concomitant of learning? Must 
colleges insist upon stupidity in their graduates? Here | am 
not using an epithet; stupidity is the technical and accurate word 
for absence of wisdom. 

With the question posed as frankly and as honestly as this— 
it is, indeed, frank; I can prove that it is rigidly honest—it be- 
comes evident that there are two questions frequently raised on 
this point which never should have been raised: Can theology 
be taught in college? Should theology be taught in college? 
Nevertheless, these questions have been asked; indeed, they are 
the questions which have engaged most attention recently in 
discussions on the Catholic college curriculum. About four years 
ago, I attempted to answer these questions.’ I am still wait- 
ing to hear a refutation of the arguments which | advanced at 
that time. 

By way of putting these questions to one side, let me sum- 
marize their answers briefly. First, can theology be taught in 
college? If the question asks whether or not colleges can turn 
out trained theologians capable of matching their knowledge and 
ability with the graduates of seminaries, the answer is no. In 
the same way, we do not expect college courses in mathematics 
or chemistry to produce expert research workers in these fields. 
On the other hand, if the question asks whether or not a human 
science can be imparted to college students, whether or not an 
intellectual habit can be cultivated to some degree of perfec- 
tion in the minds of men and women of college age, the answer 


* Walter Farrell, “Argument for Teaching Theology in Catholic Col- 
leges,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty-Th Annual Meeting of 
the National Catholic Fducational Association, XLITI, 1 (August, 1946), 
239-243 
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must be yes. A negative answer can be given only at the risk 
of condemning all students as morons and all instructors as 
utterly incompetent in this field. Theology can be taught in 
college, for it is a human thing, a science acquired by the human 
processes of the mind proceeding from principles to conclusions. 
Every normal student can acquire something of this intellectual 
habit by the normal process of working at it under the guidance 
of a teacher who has an ordinary possession of this science. 
Subnormal men and women should not be in college as stu- 
dents—much less, as teachers. On the factual side, theology has 
been taught and is now being taught in a dozen Catholic col- 
leges today.‘ 

Second, if it can be done, should we teach theology in col- 
lege? St. Thomas insists that the study of wisdom is, among 
all the studies of man, the more perfect, more sublime, more 
useful, and more delightful.’ He does not speak here of a per- 
fect grasp of wisdom. He says that knowledge of most noble 
things, however imperfect, confers the greatest perfection on 
the soul. Moreover, he maintains that it is useful ‘for the 
human mind to be exercised in these reasonings, however feeble 
they may be in comparison with the objects of this knowledge.’ 
I have argued elsewhere that the science of theology, the di- 
vinely human wisdom, is the principle of integration of the 
Catholic’s knowledge and the source of his perspective wisdom, 
both of which are distinctive boasts of the Catholic college.* 
In strict justice, the Catholic student has a right to expect at 
least this from the Catholic college. Should we teach theology 
in college? Rather, should we not ask: How can we possibly 
justify the lack of this wisdom in a college that is Catholic? 

These two questions really should not be asked. The answers 
are obvious, while contrary arguments are simply evasions of 
the issue. There are no good reasons why the student's mind 


4 Albertus Magnus, New Haven; Providence, Providence; Rosary, River 
‘orest, Ill; St. Xavier, Chicago; Barry, Miami; Trinity, Washington, D.C; 
St. Catherine, Minneapolis; St. Teresa, Winona; St. Thomas, St. Paul; 
St. Mary, Notre Dame; St. Mary-of-the-Springs, Columbus; and Aquinas, 
Grand Rapids. 

5 St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, I, 2. 


* Walter Farrell, op. cit., 242-43. 
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should not be matured by the science of the faith, as it is 
matured in every other line of intellectual endeavor in the 
college. 

With these nuisance questions out of the way, attention can 
now be focused on the really pertinent questions: How can you 
teach theology in college? What good will the imparting of this 
science do? 

In approaching the first of these questions, it is necessary 
that we distinguish the radical and absolutely essential method 
from the immediate, proximate methods which overlie this solid 
foundation. The essential method cannot be departed from in 
the inculeation of any science. The distinction between the 
essential and the proximate methods is somewhat like the dis- 
tinction to be made between the part played by the skeletal 
formation in determining the shape of a man and the part played 
by the disposition of the flesh on the skeleton. Without the 
organized structure of the bones, however carefully arranged 
the flesh may be, there is nothing but a formless, shapeless heap. 
And without the radical and essential method of teaching a 
science, the student, as St. Thomas says, goes away empty.” 

An outline of this fundamental method seems superfluous. 
For the sake of completeness, however, and because in this sub- 
ject matter it has been repeatedly overlooked, it may be worth- 
while to describe it here briefly. To impart a science, you 
should begin at the beginning with the evident principles; from 
them, go step by step to conclusions; and with these serving 
as more particular principles, advance to still more detailed 
conclusions, and so on down the line. Any other procedure 
defeats the end of teaching, which is properly the imparting of 
a science or an intellectual habit. If you begin in the middle, 
thereby skipping huge segments of the intermediary processes, 
and make your points by the thunder of your voice or the 
awful dignity of your presence, you may give the student some 
disparate information, an opinion, or faith in your words, but 
you do not lead him from a knowledge of what he knows to a 
knowledge of what was formerly unknown to him. Such a pro- 


cedure is not teaching 


St. Thomas QOuodlibet IV. 18 
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To attain the primary end of teaching, to impart a science, 
you must follow a perfect order with complete integrity ot essen- 
tial material and by the rational method of proceeding from 
principle to conclusion. This is the constant burden of St. 
Thomas emphasis in De Magistro, tor this, above all, is the 
thing that must be observed by a teacher. “Knowledge of 
principles,” says St. Thomas, “produces a science of conclusions 
in us. .. .“° The proximate effective principle of science are 
not signs, but reason running from principles to conclusions. . . ."' 
‘The certitude of science comes entirely from certitude of the 
principles: for then are the conclusions known certainly, when 
they are reduced to the principles: . . .”'* 

the intellectual vision of the professor is the immediate prin- 
ciple of his teaching; but the teaching will consist rather in the 
transfusion of the science of the things seen than in the vision 
of them. The teacher is not a contemplative sharing his con- 
templation, but a man doing a chore in the active life by im- 
parting that intellectual perfection which will enable others to 
see for themselves.'* As a matter of fact, the teacher has a 
humble work, as humble as the housemaid’s throwing up a 
shade to let the light of the sun in; for what the teacher does 
is to remove the impediments to our seeing the light of truth. 
If he is at all successful, the sun will shine in his students’ minds, 
and they will see for themselves the connection between prin- 
ciple and conclusion."* 

Granted this inviolable method, the primary object of teach- 
ing, the imparting of an intellectual habit, is safeguarded. Any 
infringement on this method either as regards order, integrity 
of essential matter, or rational processes, will assure the stu- 
dent of an empty mind though he may have a crowded memory. 
The immediate or proximate methods overlying this fundamental 
one will be dictated by such considerations as the uses to which 
the acquired science is to be put; in the case of theology, ob- 
viously the science can be put to use for the work of the priest, 
for the lay apostolate, for personal sanctification, for the fuller 


1© St. Thomas, De Magistro, 1, ad 2; cf. also corpus. 
11 [bid., ad 4. 


14 [bid., 3, sed contra 6. 


| 
12 Jhid., ad 13 
18 [bid., 4, ad 3 
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flowering of domestic happiness, for the perfection of the social 
order—in a word to all the uses to which true wisdom is ap- 
plicable. Other elements determining these proximate methods 
are the condition of the students, the time that can be filched 
for the course, and so on. The variety of these methods will be 
one of emphasis, of compression, or of expansion, methods of 
inciting the students to the necessary work, checks on student 
labors, and so on. 

Most of the objections to college theology flow from a con- 
centration on these immediate, proximate methods to the 
obliteration of the radical and inviolable method which is es- 
sential to all teaching."* When the primary objective is clearly 
seen, namely, the imparting of an intellectual habit, it is hard to 
understand the truncations and mutilations that have been pro- 
posed—and by teachers—in the name of the immediate or proxi- 
mate methods. It is hard, for example, to justify the selection 
of a few chunks from the material of this science as being emi- 
nently and sufficiently satisfying to the layman's needs: say the 
Incarnation, marriage, the Sacraments, the Mass. Or, on the 
basis of the interests of freshmen, to begin towards the end, 
upsetting the order of the science, with human details of Christ's 
life. The parade of a professor's knowledge in untouchable 
lectures which the student endures passively is inexcusable in 
view of the primary objective of intellectual habit; for a habit 
of thinking, of course, demands exercise. Sheer boredom or 
laziness on the part of the faculty may settle for a “practical 
course” consisting, say, of a year on the life of Christ, devo- 
tionally treated, of course; another year on the liturgy, liturgi- 
cal prayer, and the Mass; marriage is always good for a year, 
with plenty of interesting detours and blind alleys to keep the 
class lively; to fill up the four years, if the religion course stag- 
gers through that far, there are always such possibilities as “life 
problems,” “Catholic action,” or “social Christianity.” 


1S William H. Russell, “Religion for College Students,” Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, XLIII, 1 (August, 1946), 215-238. John C. 
Murray, SJ.. “Towards a Theology for the Layman,” Theological Studies, 
V (March, 1944), 43-75 
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In all this, we have pushed the prime objective, the impart- 
ing of a science, far out of sight. As I have said before: 


This divine science . . . . cannot be had unless God is its beginning, center, 
and end; it cannot be distorted as to order or substantial content. It is 
not to be had through piecemeal, or selective presentation of this or that 
mystery; it is a body of related, tightly interwoven conclusions. Con- 
centration on its sources is not a communication of the divine wisdom; 
nor is a presentation whose complete appeal is to the pictures of the 
imagination or the details of history. Certainly it cannot be had by con- 
centration on man or humanity, not even the humanity of Christ.”'* 


In the very beginning of his Summa Theologica, St. Thomas 
warned us: 


God is in very truth the object of this science... . Some, however, look- 
ing to what is treated of in science, and not to the aspect under which it 
is treated, have asserted the object of this science to be something other 
than God . . . . that is, either things and signs; or the works of salvation; 
or the whole Christ, as the head and members. Of all these things, in 
truth, we treat in this science, but so far as they have reference to God.'* 


What good will it do to teach theology in college? Some of 
its benefits should be clear from the considerations just given. 


However, to make its benefits clearer, let us look at them under 
some separate headings. (1) What good will the teaching of 
theology do from a purely academic point of view? (2) What 
good will it do to the student group? (3) What enduring bene- 
fits can be expected of it among the graduates of such a course? 

In answer to the first question, it is clear that the intellec- 
tual maturity conferred by the acquisition of an intellectual 
habit, or science, is an objective worthy of the endeavors of a 
college. For by this, teaching -has lived up to its purpose, 
education is accomplished, and the student is thus equipped to 
further educate himself in this science; he has the equipment to 
think, to search, and to learn. As St. Thomas would put it, he is 
now not in both an essential and an accidental potency to know 
truths of this order, e.g., infant and sight, but merely in the 
accidental potency; now all he needs is to have his attention 
drawn to the thing to be known, e.g., point a finger for more to 
see.'"* When the science in question is theology, the student is 


16 Walter Farrell, op. cit., 243-44. 
17 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, q. 1, a. 7. 
18 St. Thomas, De Magistro, 1, ad 10. 
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being given intellectual maturity in his faith to match the mental 
maturity he acquires in college in other lines and is thus 
equipped to further educate himself, to use the intellectual tool 
of habit. 

Taking the thing comparatively, this intellectual habit of theo- 
logy will give more of perfection than any other study the stu- 
dent engages in; for this is the supreme humanly divine wisdom, 
and in so far as a man gives himself to the study of wisdom, he 
already has a share of true happiness. It is more sublime, be- 
cause through it a man especially approaches the likeness of God, 
Who made all things in His Wisdom. Because likeness is a 
cause of love, the pursuit of wisdom particularly leads to the 
union of man to God through friendship."* The penalty for not 
giving the students this science is, in this matter, to send him 
away intellectually empty. Without any name calling, but in 
the strictest use of the terms, this means to send the student 
away stupid; for stupidity is the absence of wisdom. 

How about the student group, what effect will a theology 
course have on it? The obvious procedure in relatiow to this 
question is to have recourse to the actual student groups who 
have had this course for a couple of years, or to check with the 
college authorities as to their judgment of the student group as 
u result of this course. I do most earnestly invite you to make 
such an inquiry. Among the things you will discover is that this 
science rapidly becomes the leading topic of discussion among 
the students. Each class opens up new horizons which the 
mind cheerfully rushes to investigate, and students will cudgel 
each other by the hour on the interpretations, applications, sig- 
nifications of the newest things that are yet so very old. No, 
this is not an optimistic exaggeration. It is what should be 
expected. St. Thomas long ago persisted that the pursuit of 
wisdom was by far the gayest of all the studies of man, because 
there was no bitterness in its mtimacy, no boredom in its find- 
ings, but only joy and gladness.”” 

This is what the mind of man was made for; of course, it enters 
into it joyfully. This is the mystery on which the mind of man 
is nourished and grows; of course. it reaches out for it hungrily. 


19 St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, 1. 2. 
20 [bid 
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Coming from one who knew well the bitter labor of study, there 
is special weight to Thomas's claim that wisdom turns bitterness 
to sweetness and labor to rest;*' a claim borne out by this 
modern studeat response to the science of theology. They 
find themselves, these students, plunged into discussion in all 
their social contacts; and since this science will always have 
wider and deeper applications than any other, why not? More 
profoundly, more quietly, sometimes with a certain reluctance, 
the student is forced into making wisdom’s inevitable applica- 
tions to personal life; and again, since by this science we judge 
human things and human actions in the light of the divine, 
why not? As for the graduates, the alumni and alumnae, 
well, granted a proper inculcation of this science, you have 
sent them out into life with the intellectual equipment and the 
positive appetite to educate themselves further in this science. 
They have wisdom, as the efforts of man achieve it from the 
starting point of divine truths. Since everyone must order his 
own acts and judge them, you have put them in a position to 
live and act wisely. In concrete terms, you have loosed on the 
world not only Catholics who are leaders, but Catholics who 
are leaders because of their Catholic wisdom; not merely good 
Catholics, but good thinking Catholics. The apostolic benefit 
conferred upon the millions of their contemporaries who stag- 
ger through life by the distorting light of false wisdoms is in- 
calculable. You see, the wisdom of faith, the wisdom of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, are gifts given for personal sanctifica- 
tion; they confer nothing at all by way of capacity to guide or 
enlighten others. If for this we are to depend entirely upon 
God, then we must hope and pray for the gifts freely given 
( gratiae gratis datae). On the other hand, the human acquisi- 
tion of the divine wisdom of theology by the very manner of its 
achievement assures the ability to communicate it. We can be 
teachers of men, because we have wisdom to give to them in the 
only way that men can be taught. 

Perhaps the benefit to graduates is best seen in terms of the 
full implications of the absence of wisdom. For the completely 
accurate and technical term for the lack of wisdom is stupidity. 


21St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1-Il, q. 46, 0. 4, ad 3. 
22 [bid.. a. 3 corpus and ad 1. 
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This stupidity implies and guarantees a sluggishness of heart 
and obtuseness of faculties in sharp contrast to the clarity of 
wisdom's vision particularly in the highest and most important 
steps in a man’s life. This stupidity assures an ineptness in 
perceiving the divine light that dissipates the imprisoning dark- 
ness of the world. Isadore had defined a stupid man as one 
whose soul is undisturbed by sorrow at ignominy and who is 
unmoved by injury; upon which St. Thomas elaborates by ex- 
plaining that the utter depths of stupidity are reached when a 
man doesn't even know he is injured. This is stupidity at its 
finest, simpliciter;*? when, for example, he doesn’t even rec- 
ognize, let alone resent, attacks on his dignity, his family, his 
love, his very. humanity—the sort of attacks which are routine 
in American intellectual circles today. 

On the other hand, the divinely wise man who possesses the 
science of theology has the full heritage of his faith’s treasures, 
the keys to unlock still more treasure rooms, and the light to 
flood his own days and to guide the steps of others. He is an 
intellectually mature Catholic. Shall he be allowed to grow up 
in a Catholic college or must he be kept at the infantile stage, 
because there are so many important subjects in college that 
we have no time for this maturing? It is time, I think, that we 
gave up the comforting pretense that there is some choice in 
this matter and admitted frankly that the canons of justice and 
honesty apply to us as well as to the rest of men. 


The signing of the articles of merger between State University 
of New York and the Long Island College of Medicine on April 5 
marked the establishment of the first state-operated college of 
medicine in New York State and the inauguration of actual 
operation of the first of four new colleges which the Trustees 
of State University have voted to include within the University 
system. The other three colleges are the College of Medicine 
of Syracuse University; Champlain College, a liberal arts col- 
lege at Plattsburg; and Triple Cities College, a liberal arts col- 
lege at Endicott 


23 Thid. q. 46, 1, ad 4 
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NEED WE FEAR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


REV. CHARLES F. DONOVAN, $J.* 


Americans are proud—and in many, many respects justly 
proud—of their public schools. The great advance towards 
equality of opportunity that has been possible in this country 
because of universal free education has made the public school 
a symbol of the American way and the American dream of so- 
cial democracy. The identification of the public school with 
the ideals anu aspirations of our people has become so close 
and so common that a person who utters a word of serious 
criticism about the present public school system is in the eyes 
of many Americans, and this includes large numbers of Cath- 
olic Americans, simply unpatriotic. 

The plain fact that free and publicly supported education 
for all the children of all the people is not identical with the 
present nonsectarian and, since the Champaign decision, official- 
ly secular public school is not dreamed of by most people. That 
education can be and is in several other democratic countries 
free and universal without exiling God or contravening any citi- 
zen's conscience or making religion a financial liability is not 
generally realized. For most Americans, typically provincial, 
the American way of doing a thing is the only way. Therefore, 
if there are to be free schools, they must be exactly like our 
present public schools. 

In the light of such an oversimplified and at the same time 
emotional attitude on the subject of education, it is easy to see 
why the man in the street resents any criticism of the public 
school. It is not so easy to understand, however, the indignant 
and sometimes shrill reaction that comes from our professional 
educators. For these professors, many of them acknowledged 
pragmatists and relativists, have been assuring us for a half 
century that in this age of experiment no institution nor intel- 
lectual commitment is so sacred that it is above review and 


*Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., Ph.D., is dean of the Graduate School, 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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revision. When I say that I fear the public school, therefore, 
| can understand the plain man’s wrath, because he thinks that 
1 am attacking the idea of free education for all. But angry 
anathemas from exponents of relativism make one wonder. Aca- 
demic relativists have been energetic in proclaiming the philos- 
ophy of change to justify their attacks on established religious 
and social convictions. But evidently the shoe pinches when 
it is on the other foot and some part of their own credo—in 
this case, the secular public school—is challenged. The philos- 
ophy of change does not seem to afford comfort or assure con- 
sistency in such a crisis. 

At any rate as one American citizen I state unequivocally that 
| fear the public school. I fear it, not as it is now in so many 
of our communities—a benevolent institution, within the limits 
of its religious neutrality; nor as it was a generation or two ago 
when, as the Lrishman would say, its neutrality was a little more 
on the side of God; nor as it was a century ago, when in many 
communities the common school was equivalently a Protestant 
school. 

I fear the public school as it may become generally within a 
generation or two if some of the leaders of the educational pro- 
fession have their way and make it an aggressively secular in- 
stitution, where “secular” denotes not a non-sectarian or non- 
religious or neutral attitude but a distinctive and competing 
naturalistic way of life, rivaling traditioral religion. It is the 
public school as competitor and substitute for the church that 
is the confronting threat. 

The hope of converting public schocls into temples of dog- 
matic secularism is not new. As long ago as 1883, Lester Ward, 
pioneer sociologist, looked forward to a fast approaching mil- 
lenium of enlichted naturalism when “the energies heretofore so 
powerfully directed to ecclesiastical work would be directed to 
educational work.” “The school,” he felt, “would fill the place 
now occupied by the church. The scientific lecture would super- 
sede the sermon, and the study of natural objects and of stand- 
ard scientific works would form a substitute for the study of 
sacred writings.”' Ward looked not for a neutrally secular 


' Lester Ward, Dynamic Sociology (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1883), I, 27 
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school that would complement the church but a militantly sec- 
ular school that would eliminate the church. 

Ward's millenium has not yet come, but its arrival is being 
hastened by an able group of people in our schools of education 
and educational associations, who, consciously or innocently, 
abet the cause of irreligion by asserting that the public school, 
operating within its naturalistic and non-religious framework, 
can adequately deal with all the problems and relevant truths 
of man. Those who accept or advocate naturalism as a way of 
life feel that an exclusively naturalistic education can satisfy 
every need of the human spirit, and so they grow emotional 
over the public school, calling it a temple or comparing it to 
the Mystical Body, as was done in a recent Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society.? 

Professor Boyd Bode, long associated with Ohio State Uni- 
versity and perhaps the most evangelistic of the relativists, sug- 
gests that theology, which was once a source of strength to 
democracy, is now becoming a hindrance to it. “The question 
of separation of church and state,” he says, “is coming to life 
again. The reason is that the demand for liberty and democracy 
was not suspected of carrying the implication of an alternative 
moral basis for personal and social living.”"* The important word 
here is “alternative.” 

Alternative to what? Why, alternative to the religious view- 
point. Democracy, says Bode’s thesis, offers not merely limited 
directives for social conduct; it is an exclusive and total pattern 
of living, competing with and substituting for religion. Bode 
modestly admits that the naturalistic implications of democracy 
he discerns were “not suspected” by generations of democratic 
American who lived A. D.—ante Dewey. 

Professor John L. Childs of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, so ardently believes in the public school that he wants 
to find a way of getting around the Supreme Court decision in 
the Oregon School case which declared it unconstitutional for 
a state to force a child to attend public schools. Childs feels 


2John S. Brubacher (ed.), The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, 
Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944), 16. 

* Boyd Bode, “Religion and the Public Schools,” School and Society, 
LXVII (March 27, 1948), 229. 
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that maybe coerced attendance at public schools for half of a 
youngster's period of compulsory schooling would be legal and 
is desirable. 

Dr. Childs declares that the basic presupposition of the sec- 
ularist is “that all knowledge is developed by human beings, and 
is not to be had either by immediate intuition or by any process 
of supernatural revelation." Note that revelation is here not 
transmitted as a religious matter outside the purview of the 
public school; it is flatly denied, and it is impossible to regard 
this denial as other than a sectarian view. Of the two opposing 
positions concerning divine revelation, a religious topic, Dr. 
Childs chooses the negative side, which he is free to do. But 
he would use the public schools to propagate his view, which 
he is not free to do, according to his own doctrine of separation 
of church and state. As a public school man, Childs would say 
to John and Isaac and Mabel, coming from Catholic and Jewish 
and Lutheran homes where the revealed word of God is held 
sacred: 

Your parents and your churchmen have taught you to revere the word 
of God as if God really has spoken to men. But revelation is impossible, 
it is a myth. We, in the public school, will free you from the intellectual 
lunitations of your parents and your priest and your rabbi and your 
minister. 

Dr. Childs would have the public school not merely prescind 
from the question of supernatural religion (which is based upon 
divine revelation) but rather expose and explode it. Thus will 
the public sheool become the church of the new American sect— 
militant naturalism. 

Columbia's professor emeritus, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Dewey's most famous interpreter, some years ago published an 
influential book, Education for a Changing Civilization, which is 
a formulation of the relativistic philosophy of education. So 
shifting and impermanent does Kilpatrick think all values and 
truths to be that he would give free rein to the younger gen- 
eration to work out their own morals and values. “In the new 
situation of ever increasing change,” he said, “we cannot, try 


4 John L. Childs, “The Spiritual Values of the Secular Public School,” 
The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, Seventh Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, ed. by John S. Brubacher (New York: Harper and man 
1944), 65 
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as we will, foretell what our children will need to think, while 
with the new philosophy of change and its ethics those who are 
at present in authority have no such right to control“* Kil- 
patrick admits that this program of allowing youth to construct 
its own morality is radical. “The danger is,” he says, “that for 
a while at least no authority at all will obtain, that there will 
be an interval of moral chaos.’ And then in a burst of selt- 
propelled optimism he adds, “But, granted wise enough leader- 
ship, the outlook for the future is for finer and better morals.”* 

Kilpatrick, of course, is in complete agreement with Bode and 
Childs in holding that morality is purely social in origin and 
sanction, in no way referring to or deriving from God and His 
revelation. Thus the ten commandments or the beatitudes of 
Christ are passé, unless they can justify themselves within an 
individual's own experience. 

Mrs. Sophia Fahs, who, as a Unitarian, can call herself a re- 
ligionist and yet keep her thinking within a totally naturalistic 
frame of reference, has written an article called “Religion in the 
Public Schools.” After an embarrassed nod at the principle of 
religious tolerance, she turns her back on it and says, “We must 
remember that to leave children with a medieval religion in a 
scientific age is like teaching them to walk with crutches when 
they are yearning to run on their own feet.”” 

She believes that the public schools should eliminate religious 

liefs that are emotionally unwholesome, and she outlines some 
of the beliefs she regards as harmful: 

A belief in a God whose attitudes toward mankind are similar to those 
which, in the light of our modern education in parenthood, we now regard 
as harmful when manifested by parents toward their children. I refer 
to a belief in a God who becomes angry and punishes as does an incon- 
sistent and maladjusted parent; or one who has chosen favorites and is 
partial in his dealings with his creatures, or a God who withholds his love 
from those who displease him and grants his love only to those who are 
good; or a God who hold over mankind a threat of distant punishment 
that seems unjustly severe, leaving men with a vaguely felt fear of the un- 
known. If a concept of a personal God is to be emotionally wholesome, 


5 William H. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civilization (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 60. 

* [bid., 37-38. 

7 Sophia Lyons Fahs, “Religion in the Public Schools,” Religion and the 
oe ( Washington, D.C.: The Association for Childhood Education, 1944), 
25-31. 
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the values imputed to that god-personality must not be on a lower level 
than the better standards of character represented in our own generation.* 

Mrs. Fahs’ prescriptions for the nature of God are however 
of a merely tentative character; for she is quite ready to con- 
cede that God may not exist at all, as apepars from her definition 
of acceptable religious beliefs: “A belief in a God whose at- 
titude toward humanity is reliable, stable, and understanding 
regardless of whether individuals are evil or good; or, if a non- 
theistic form of this belief were to seem preferable, a trust in 
a universe that by its very nature undergirds the pursuit of 
truth and righteousness.’ 

Thus is man made the measure of God (if He exists), and a 
naturalistic philosophy of life is proposed as the religion of the 
public school. 

Professor John S. Brubacher of Yale University’s department 
of education in a criticism of the American Council on Educa- 
tion's report, The Relation of Religion to Public Education,’ 
admits that naturalism is the dominant mood of the public 
school, but he justifies this on the grounds (which no non-na- 
turalist will accept) that naturalism is a least-common-denomi- 
nator philosophy and thus is suitable to the public school. 

It is true that the naturalistic philosophy of secularism tends to prevail 
in the public schools but this may not be quite so unfair as the report 
represents. Instead of being a discrimination in favor of one philos- 
ophy, this policy may be a recognition that naturalism is that aspect of 
philosophy on which most coramon agreement can be reached to min so 
huge a cooperative enterprise as the public schools."' 

One tenet of the prevailing educational philosophy is pertinent 
in this discussion. Nowadays the school claims to be, or aims to 
be, lifewide in its scope. It is not narrowly intellectual, but 
purports to touch every significant area of pupil interest and 
pupil experience. “Education is life, says Dewey, and the 
United States Office of Education is currently defining education 

Ibid. 

Ihid 

1° American Council on Education, The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education: The Basic Principles, A Report Prepared by the Committee 
on Religion and Education (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
‘ m, 1947) 
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as “life adjustment.” This means that any attitude towards the 
basic issues of life promulgated directly or indirectly by the 
school will have far-reaching influence. For the pupil will feel 
that what is not treated in such a rich, life-wide educational 
program is of little significance. Thus, the future of naturalism 
looks bright, even apart from the crusading labors of naturalistic 
educators. For, as Sir Walter Moberly has stated in his recent 
book: 

If in your organization, your curriculum, and your communal customs 
and ways of life, you leave God out, you teach with tremendous force 
that, for most people and at most times, He does not count; that religion 
is at best something extra and optional... . It is a fallacy to suppose 
that by omitting a subject you teach nothing about it. On the contrary 
you teach that it is to be omitted, and that it is therefore a matter of 
secondary importance. And you teach this not openly and explicitly, 
which would invite criticism; you simply take it for granted and thereby 
insinuate it silently, insidiously, and all but irresistibly. If indoctrination 
is bad, this sort of conditioning and preconscious habituation is surely 
worse.!? 


It should now be clear why I say I fear the public school. 
There is real danger that the public schools, by default or capi- 
tulation, will come under the control of dogmatic secularists, 
men and women for whom secularism is a competing and all- 
inclusive way of life. The Catholic’s concern about this situa- 
tion is not limited to the possibility that Catholic children might 
lose their faith in the naturalistic public school. Even if all 
Catholic children were in parochial schools, and so removed from 
this danger, the threat of naturalism in the public schools would 
still be a cause for anxiety. The Catholic, for reasons both of 
supernatural Charity and patriotism, is concerned about the 
spiritual well-being of all Americans, is unwilling to see them 
made strangers to God, and is rightly unwilling to help finance 
that estrangement. 

What is feared, therefore, is that the public school will cease 
to be a neutral institution, defective in its omission of religion, 
but not hostile to religion; and that, with the backing of all the 
educational tax funds of the American people, it will become an 
instrument for propagating a new dogma, consciously competing 
with traditional religion—the “gospel” of naturalism. 


12 Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University (New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1950), 56. 


IF YOU CALL A DONKEY’S 
TAIL A LEG 


We persistently use that wondrous instrument—the mind— 
as though we did not understand its nature. We habitually use 
ordinary tools much better. We would not employ a file to do 
the work of a hammer, or a handsome passenger car to haul 
ice, coal or fish. The mind like all other creatures has a nature 
and rules which flow therefrom. These are of more importance 
and must be understood more fully than the nature of and the 
rules for using mundane tools. We keep on forgetting that the 
mind is the finest tool we have and that “the corruption of the 
best is the worst.” The first thought to be repeated about the 
mind has something to do with God: the mind is limited, a 
creature not a creator. Great as the mind may be it had a 
beginning; it has capacities which are dependent on its nature. 
The second thought which we slight sometimes is a rule of life 
(misrule would be a better word) invented by man himself: 
the mind is under a cloud of disobedience, twisted away from 
its prime direction. Pride of mind is unseemly, therefore, but 
very common. We think nothing of it or of the horrid traps 
into which it betrays us. 

Words are supposed to be the pictures of ideas. That which 
we speak is supposed to correspond to that which we think. 
Honesty demands this. Do we use words so carefully? Or do 
we use words aside from the true meaning? The mental game 
of fast-and-loose from all I can see is distressingly popular and 
has brought considerable havoc on the modern scene. Words 
are precious. They are the warehouse receipts for goods de- 
posited in the mind. They may be forgeries; the goods may be 
missing. You and | have heard Americans question: “We won- 
der if all that gold is really in Fort Knox.” The comment of 
others is disillusioning: “It doesn't make any difference anyway.” 


*Edward F. Mohler, Ph.D. is a professor at Mary Manse College, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Abraham Lincoln once reminded an opponent that uw you CALL 
A DONKEY'’S TAIL A LEG THAT DOES NOT MAKE FIVE LEcs! 
Marriage is the union of two competent people for better or 
worse until death shall part them. It can mean nothing else 
and remain marriage. There is the wea and it is put into the 
worps of the promise. With greater and greater numbers of 
those who go through the “play” of marriage—before the speak- 
ing of the words, during their utterance and after—the mean- 
ing of both idea and act is changed by a reservation which can 
be expressed thus: “only so long as | continue to be satisfied!” 
Thus there is practiced a horrible dishonesty. We would have 
it appear that we say what we mean and mean what we say. 
What a gross deception against the nature and true use of the 
mind! The consequences of this violation far outrank the de- 
struction of the A-bomb since through it the best becomes the 


worst. 

He that shows mercy blesses and is blessed. St. Francis loved 
all God's creatures to the least and to the last. There are Asiatic 
religions whose members fear to harm the least of the insects, 


who do not eat meat because it would mean the death of 
animals. We have no comment to make on anyone's religion. 
In this case, however, there is a queer inversion of major for 
minor. No matter what sort of food such people consume they 
destroy billions of tiny creatures to maintain their own lives. 
Their thought, religious as it is, resembles that of the antivivi- 
sectionists whose recent agitations have filled the American 
press. A tremendous, seven-syllable word is actually worth 
less than the breath needed to speak it. We admire those who 
seek to prevent cruelty to animals but when they propose to 
interfere mawkishly in the section of living animals lest we learn 
to repair and heal both animals and men, we are tempted to 
become impatient. How can there be any quibble about the 
morality of experimentation on animals or human beings if the 
approach is good, the process carefully guarded and the end 
good? All the animals and the insensate creatures glorify God 
but the lesser are intended to serve the greater. Surely animals 
with a soul are of greater worth than animals depending on a 
material principle. Perhaps the antivivisectionists would want 
us to believe that animals have souls! What a queer, fantastic 
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melange of thinking some of our neighbors became involved in 
when they did not use their minds properly. 

Pain is nasty but it is not so evil that we must avoid it even 
to the point of seeking death to be rid of it. Euthanasia is a 
sweet-sounding word but it covers a thought smelling of decay. 
The word actually means “happy death” but the reference is 
not to the spiritual but to the creature comforts of the here and 
now. “Better death than pain,” is the theme. “Mercy killing” 
is a more brutal wording of the same horrible idea. The two 
words clash with a spark of truth, sufficient it seems to hypno- 
tize physicians, sworn to preserve human life, into relieving 
patients of pain by taking them out of this life. The idea back 
of euthanasia is evil and the word or words used to explain or 
defend it are dishonest. Minds which indulge such thinking 
have jumped the track. To take away what one cannot give— 
life—because of an insignificance called pain is like using the 
handle of a shovel to dig with. 

More than half of the states in the American commonwealth 
have passed or contemplate passing laws permitting the practice 
of sterilization. By “law” men and women defectives may be 
deprived of the power to be men and women. We should be 
thankful, | suppose, that in most states these laws are inopera- 
tive though this is both good and bad. Such laws are not true 
laws. Some highly placed authorities have supported steriliza- 
tion laws. A case in point, illustrating the wryness of modern 
legal thinking, came from the Supreme Court in 1927. A feeble- 
minded girl, born of a feeble-minded mother, had herself given 
birth to a feeble-minded child. This forlorn creature was sent to an 
institution whose superintendent ordered that she be sterilized 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes read the majority opinion of our 
highest court. It contains these passages: 


We have seen more than once that the public welfare may call on the 
citizens for their lives. It would be strange if it could not call upon those 
who already sap the strength of the state for these lesser sacrifices. It 
is better for all the world if society can prevent those who are mani- 
festly unfit from continuing their kind Three generations of imbeciles 


are cnough 


Mr. Holmes was thinking (and as we shall see not thinking) 
of his own life. In the Civil War he had been wounded many 
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times and his tortured body held little promise of life. Physi- 
cians saw his end approaching. Yet, in spite of all his sufferings, 
Mr. Holmes came through to live almost a century, most of it 
devoted to public service according to his lights. What profit 
lies in using a 16-inch gun to kill a fy? Why destroy the earth 
to save it? Why un-man and un-woman our fellows because we 
“think” it would improve the race? Readier and simpler an- 
swers await, answers which do not usurp the place of the 
Creator. 


They used to call it “birth control” when it really was con- 
ception control. Now they are calling it by a more pleasant 
titke—“Planned Parenthood.” If those two words really meant 
what they said they would be gracious indeed for then the best 
possible married people could become the best possible parents 
of the best possible children. But the words do not reveal what 
the mind is hiding. Back of the briars of human frailty and 
passion lies hidden a dishonest thought which runs: “I will enjoy 
the delights of the marital embrace and avoid its natural con- 
sequences.” Indeed “planned parenthood” is a clever title. It 
honors the mind in what it seems to say but its real meaning is 
definitely a shocking degradation of the human species. The 
twistings and squirmings of modern thinking, camouflaged by 
selfishness, expediency and the pleasure complex, are taking man 
toward animality. The animals must use their instincts under 
the guidance of God. Man has come to use his mind to destroy 
himself, to lose God in the fog of his own thoughts. 


Sadder than any of these misuses of the mind is the condition 
of American law. It has fallen on melancholy days. It suffers 
from superficiality, hurry and compromise. This must be so 
because so much of it is the work of those who have accepted 
the mistakes we have been talking about. American law has 
lost credit first, because it is frequently not good law; second, 
because it is erratic; third, because it has been invaded by the 
special pleas of fanatics; fourth, because it is not enforced even 
by those who said they wanted it enforced. Many modern states 
attempt to regulate but do not govern. The citizens of these 
states, uncertain and disgusted, do as they choose with as lit- 
tle consistency and compunction as their leaders. 
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There is (and always will be) a haven, a place of refuge in 
which we must seek shelter from the storms born in confused 
minds. The only agency in all the world that knows how to 
think, how far to think, how to supplement and illumine thought 
with rarrn—is the Catholic Church. She moves with care and 
precision in using the mind. She knows its nature and limits. 
After taking every precaution, after applying every test, She 
reduces Her thinking to words. The Church is no special pleader 
save for the truth. She is about God's business, the one cause 
worthy of Him and Her. Never in all Her history has She called 
a donkey's tail a leg. Her words, true coins of the mind, are 
properly stamped with a guarantee of value. These coins are 
more than an earthly currency. They are undisturbed by in- 
flation or deflation. She will always hold out to man and before 
God not 59.06 per cent but a full 100 per cent of truth and relia- 
bility. We can be sure of our values in this life and the next. 


Twenty-eight million persons, or about one out of every five, 
in April, 1949, were living in a different house from the one 
they had lived in a year earlier. Of the 28 million, 19 million 
had moved within a county, 4 million had changed county of 
residence within a state, another 4 million had moved from one 
state to another, and half a million had been living abroad 
a year earlier. There is some evidence of a slight decline in 
migration between April, 1948, and April, 1949. as compared 
either with that between April, 1947, and April, 1948, or be- 
tween August, 1945, and August, 1946 (the year following V-] 
Day). The evidence suggests that Negroes move less and over 
shorter distances than white persons. This resembles the pre- 
war pattern rather than the pattern during the war and im- 
mediate postwar years. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


REV. WILLIAM F. KELLEY, 


This article attempts to describe the efforts at faculty develop- 
ment which were discovered in interviews in twenty-three Cath- 
olic colleges for women. Strictly the findings would represent 
only the practices in the twenty-three specific colleges located 
principally in the Mississippi Valley, the Ohio Valley and along 
the Atlantic Seaboard.’ Consequently it is manifestly unfair to 
generalize for similar colleges the country over. Nevertheless, 
the colleges chosen do represent the somewhat larger and older 
and better established colleges of the type. 

By way of substantiating this latter point, the colleges which 
were involved were for the most part either in or near great 
urban centers, in eleven different states and the District of 
Columbia. The year 1904 was the median year of their incorp- 
oration and 1916 the median year of actual opening as a college. 
Whereas the median enrollment for all eighty Catholic senior 
coleges is 383 students, the colleges in this study had a median 
number of 525. The summer-schools of all the member colleges 
in the investigation have enrollments more than eighty per cent 
composed of Religious. Fifteen of the twenty-three colleges have 
more than fifty per cent of their students boarding at the school. 
Religious constitute sixty-two per cent of the respective faculties, 
and lay women constitute twenty-one per cent, the remaining 
teachers being Priests and lay men. Such, then, is a rough 
delineation of the colleges which were involved. 

Administrators and teachers were interrogated on a list of one 
hundred and fifteen distinguishable procedures for the inservice 
improvement of faculty. These procedures had been culled 
from twenty major studies from the literature on the improve- 


“Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., Ph.D., is on the staff of the Department 
of Education at Creighton University. 

1A complete report of these interviews, an account of the literature on 
instructional improvement, and a preg x mo are to be found in the 
author's The Inservice Growth of the College Teacher (Omaha, Neb.: 
Creighton University Bookstore, 1950). 
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ment of teaching. A master-list was composed of thirty-one pro- 
cedures which stood highest in frequency of mention among all 
the methods discovered. Against this criterion of thirty-one pro- 
cedures we shall discuss the trends and practices which stood 
out in the colleges in the study. 


These most frequently recommended practices will be divided 
roughly into those which are, with respect to the Catholic col- 
lege for women, “generally used”, “growing in use”, or largely 
absent”. 


Generally used in the schools of this survey are the following 
recommended procedures: 


1. With several exceptions outside consultants, lecturers 
and experts are utilized to furnish ideas and stimulation to the 
faculty. 


2. ow schools are sponsoring cooperative study groups 
among the faculty members on local problems in curriculum 
and instruction. 


3. All-faculty meetings are the common practice. Only 
in an isolated case or two does the Religious faculty meet 
privately on college problems. 


4. There is universal encouragement for further study in 
the teacher's academic field. Little evidence is available, how- 
ever, of providing further formal study in teaching at the col- 
lege bavi or in the history and philosophy of higher education 


5. These colleges are remarkable for the time and funds 
a to permit faculty members to attend meetings of 
earned societies. Participation by lay faculty is satisfactory, 


but participation by Religious is even more general and wide- 
spread. 


6. Many of these colleges have solicited the comments of 
their alumni on curriculum and instruction. Only several, how- 
ever, have made thorough and systematic study of these re- 
sponses 


7. Young instructors, especially young Religious, are given 
remarkable help and direction in the completion of work for 
advanced degrees. In many cases a Provincial Board provides 
time for, plans for, and subsidizes the education for its com- 
petent younger members. There is careful selectivity as re- 
gards those who will take advanced work. 
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8. The various summer workshops in higher education have 
drawn several faculty members of each college in over half the 
schools in this study. 

9. There is considerable encouragement for the reading 
of educational books and periodicals, something which is par- 
ticularly true in those colleges which are cooperating in inter- 
institutional studies. 

10. Especially as regards the Religious, professional train- 
ing in education is quite common, chiefly because almost in- 
variably the Religious college-teacher has previously taught in 
secondary schools. However, training in teaching at the col- 
lege level is not found. 

ll. There was evidence of concern about the clarification 
of institutional objectives. Faculty discussion on objectives was 
widespread, as was the restatement of objectives for the college 
catalogue. There was encouraging faculty participation in these 
go whether in all-faculty meetings or in special committees 
or the purpose. 


12. The family spirit of the typical Catholic college for 
women is a large factor in keeping the teachers, ean the 
Religious, but by no means excluding the lay faculty, sensitive 
to student personnel needs. 

13. It was common to discover excellent cooperation from 
librarians in supplying services calculated to supplement class- 
room instruction. 

14. The special affiliation which so many Religious had 
had with the college, either as former students or because of 
proprietary interest as members of the religious corporation, 
obviated the need of special induction procedures for them. 
More explicit planning is needed, however, in inducting new 
lay teachers to the philosophy, the history and the spirit of the 
college. 


Growing in use by the administrators and faculty of these 
women's colleges are the following three procedures: 


1. The use of teacher ratings by the students seems to be 
enjoying wider acceptance. 

2. There is a growing awareness of the benefit to be de- 
rived from visiting the classes of college teachers in other schools. 
Administrators are providing means for such visits. 

3. The use of an administrative newsletter has become a 
regular practice in four schools, a method which other schools 
have shown interest in following. 


—_ 
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Largely absent from the Catholic colleges for women were: 


1. Professional supervision and visitation of classes by ad- 
ministrators, although seemingly honored and esteemed as meth- 
ods, were practically never utilized. 


2. Research opportunities for Religious and lay teachers 
were limited chiefly because of heavy teaching-loads, extra- 
curricular activities, and the absence of centralized resources 
and services. 


3. Intervisitation of classes was almost neglected except in 
several notable cases. 


4. Departmental meetings to define course purposes and 
materials were rare and irregular. 


5. Divisional meetings and inter-departmental meetings 
were only rarely utilized for the professional stimulation of 
members of different departments. 


6. A centralized evaluation program was a rarity, with the 
exception of two special instances. 


7. No evidence is available that selected advisers are ap- 
pointed to take a special interest in the progress of young teachers 


8 The encouragement of individual research in instruc- 
tion is seldom if ever detected as a policy of the administrator. 
In the rare spots where research efforts were discovered, they 
had been begun largely throuch a teacher's own initiative. 


9. Although laboratory facilities adequate for instruction 
are generally found, there is little evidence that administrators 
have been in a position to provide teachers with facilities in 
the laboratory which would be conducive to stimulating them 
to superior teaching 


10. Careful studies on examinations and grading are the 
exception 


11. Little emphasis is placed upon supplying personnel 
data to those teachers and counselors who could use such in- 
formation beneficially. Along the same line, only several schools 
have honors programs as one of the means of providing for in- 
dividual differences among the students 


12. In the colleges in this study there is no provision 
for a centralized testing hu-eau as a service for the teachers. 
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The foregoing observations, presented without explanatory 
comment, are open to all the weaknesses of any blanket gener- 
alization. They are not verifiable in all the contributing col- 
leges, nor indeed does any one statement fit perfectly any one 
institution. For proper perspective the first and greater emphasis 
should be placed upon the patently strong factors for the teach- 
er's inservice improvement which Catholic colleges for women 
are generally employing. They are making remarkable progress 
in shaping for their schools strong and able teaching staffs. 
The quasi-deficiencies which have been mentioned here are not 
necessarily listed as criticisms. Some of these procedures are 
manifestly inappropriate for a small, specialized college. It 
may be, however, that their mention here may suggest means 
of partial adaptation where they can further the college's own 
going policy of faculty development. 


The first educational television station in the United States, 
WOL-TV, at lowa State College in Ames, has begun regular pro- 
grams. 


Because unemployment is rising, school and college students 
will have a hard time finding jobs this summer. To help them, 
the U.S. Labor Department published a “Job Guide for Young 
Workers.” Copies may be obtained free from the Bureau of 
Employment Security, U.S. Employment Service, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


The New York State Department of Education released a 
bibliography of funny stories for grades one through six ig 
response to requests from teachers who say that their children 
frequently ask for a funny story. More than a year ago, the 
New York State Department also prepared a bibliography of 
humor for junior and senior high schools. 
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ST. PAUL AND SPIRITUAL 
MOTIVATION 


REV. DOMINIC J. UNGER, OF M. Cap.* 


A Christian may be considered perfect in two ways. Through 
Baptism the soul is adorned with sanctifying grace and becomes 
the dwelling place of the Triune God. This has been styled 
ontological perfection. The Christian must strive to increase 
this grace life by practising the Christian virtues, among which 
charity holds the primacy. This is called ethical perfection. 
As is evident, there is a very intimate relation between the two 
aspects of perfection: without ontological perfection we could 
not think of having ethical perfection in the supernatural order, 
and ontological perfection grows in proportion to the growth 
of ethical perfection. It is the seed that grows and grows till it 
blossoms into the perfection of the saints in heaven. 

Striving to achieve perfection is commonly called asceticism. 
It is the building of a Christian character in which, as in all 
character building, the will plays an important role. The will 
must be put into action by motives. A motive in this sense is 
anything that can be of value to the willing subject. It answers 
the questions: What do I get for performing this act? Why 
should | practise this virtue?! 

Formerly we heard of only two motives, delight as a posi- 
tive motive and fear as a negative one. For instance, Dr. 
Rupert Storr speaks of love and fear as the principle motives 
in the Prophets? This theory has lost ground. Prominent psy- 
chologists tell us that also these motives are such only as far 
as they connote some value or its lack. The same may be said 
of other virtues and passions that are often spoken of as motives. 


*Rev. Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M. Cap., is professor of Sacred Scripture 
at Capuchin College, Washington, D.C. 

' Joseph Froebes, Psychologia Speculativa Rationalis (Freiburg: Herder, 
1927), 135 @.,; Lehrbuch der experimentellen Psychologie (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1929), Il, 411-14; Stanislaus von Dunin-Borowski, “Der starke 
Wille.” Stimmen der Zeit, C (1921), 401-11. See also J. Lindworsky, 
The Training of the Will (Milwaukee: Bruce Plub. Co., 1929). 

* Rupert Storr, “Das Frommigkeitsideal der Propheten,” Biblische Zeit- 
fragen, XII, 3-4 (1926), 53 ff. 
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Modern psychologists maintain that motives are all-important 
for the formation of a strong, reliable character. One must always 
have at hand valuable motives. Mere habits do not make for 
will power. Father Lindworsky writes: “Everybody who is cap- 
able of conceiving a high aim can become a hero and can achieve 
deeds which are expected only of a strong will, even if he has 
not the general quality of will power.” Again he states: 
“.. .. wherever there is an aim, a value, a motive, will power 
is found at work. Where there is a lasting aim and ever present 
motive, there is lasting will power.”* 

In reading the letters of St. Paul one wonders whether he 
had such psychological principles in mind when he urged his 
people on to Christian spirituality. In his sublime sketches of 
the spiritual life he not only commands and counsels but also 
motivates. In fact, it is really suprising with what frequency 
and insistence he proposes motives. Hardly a counsel to higher 
perfection is given without some general or particular, some 
remote or proximate motive. At first reading it might appear 
that he is giving reasons for speculative theology, but closer 
scrutiny reveals that the great Apostle is presenting these rea- 
sons as values for action. That is the reason, it seems, for his 
insisting so much on perfecting faith and wisdom in the spiritual 
life. Through these we get our motives. Striving for perfection 
becomes to a great extent a schooling of oneself in the proper 
appreciation and ordering of values for building the perfect man 
in Christ Jesus. 

We shall first study the motives that St. Paul adduces for the 
various elements in striving for perfection. Then we shall at- 
tempt to show the relative importance of these motives. 


Part I 


KNOWLEDGE AND MOTIVES 
The Apostle insists very much on perfecting our knowledge 
of things spiritual. Some of his most beautiful passages are 
on the necessity, the usefulness, and the excellence of this know!l- 


edge. The Christian must have wisdom (sophia). Without it, 


5 Lindworsky, op. cit., 75. 
* Ibid., 77. 
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he is imperfect, he is still an infant in Christ (1 Cor. 2: 6; 
}: 1-2; Heb. 5: 12-14). This wisdom embraces the whole soul. 
It elevates the understanding above carnal things so that it judges 
in the light of ultimate causes; it elevates the will above temp- 
oral things so that it seeks only God in all things. He who 
possesses this wisdom is called spiritual because he is guided 
by the spirit, that is, by the soul adorned with sanctifying grace 
and inhabited by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 2: 10-16). Such a 
person has the mind of Christ Himself (1 Cor. 2: 16). He is 
perfect; he is advanced in religious instruction. His faculties 
are devloped for discerning, almost experimentally, the good from 
the evil (Heb. 5: 14). The excellence of this wisdom comes 
from the object which is Christ and the entire divine economy 
of salvation in Christ (1 Cor. 1: 24; 2:7). 

In like manner St. Paul speaks frequently of epignosis—a 
more profound and more accurate knowledge of things spiritual, 
especially of Christ. He thanks God for having given the Cor- 
inthians such a rich supply of knowledge (1 Cor. 1: 4-5). It 
was given “in Christ Jesus,” and with it they are to perfect 
their union with Christ and prepare for His manifestation (1 Cor. 
1: 7-9). He prays that the Colossians be filled with knowledge 
that they might know the will of God, judge wisely, under- 
stand clearly what is to be done, and so walk in the way of 
God pleasing to Him in all things. For, the more perfect the 
knowledge, the greater the fruit (1 Cor. 1: 9-10). The object 
of this knowledge is “the riches of the glory of this mystery 
among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you” (Col. 1: 11), “the 
hope of glory” (Col. 1; 27). This is the constant subject of the 
Apostle’s preaching and instructing “in all wisdom, that (we) 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus” (Col. 1: 28). 
To this end he devotes all his effort “that their hearts may be 
comforted, and they themselves well equipped in charity and 
in all riches of complete understanding, so as to know the mys- 
tery of God the Father of Christ Jesus, in whom are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 2: 2-3) 

Now the motive that should spur us on to greater knowledge 
of Christ is union in Christ. The Christian has died with Christ 
and has risen with Him (Col. 3: 1-2). He must constantly put 
on Christ and grow in Him, which also includes growing in the 
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knowledge of Christ (Col. 3: 10); for Paul adds, “let the word 
of Christ dwell in you abundantly; in all wisdom teach and 


admonish one another. .. .” (Col. 3: 16). Christians are to. 


acquire a full knowledge of Christ and His doctrine; this should 
be in their minds as in a permanent abode; they should possess 
a rich supply of it. Not content with any kind of knowledge, 
they should seek ever more abundant knowledge.° 

St. Paul prays that the Ephesians be enriched with this 
superior knowledge: “.. . . that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may grant you the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in deep knowledge of him: the eyes of your mind 
being enlightened, so that you may know what is the hope of 
his calling, what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints, and what the exceeding greatness of his power towards 
us who believe” (Eph. 1: 17-19). 

To himself was given the privilege “to announce among the 
Gentiles the good tidings of the unfathomable riches of Christ, 
and to enlighten all men as to what is the dispensation of the 
mystery which has been hidden from eternity in God” (Eph. 
3: 8-9). 

A second time he petitions for the Ephesians an exceptionally 
profound knowledge about Christ: “.. .. that he may grant you 
from his glorious riches to be strengthened with power through 
his Spirit unto the progress of the inner man; and to have Christ 
dwelling through faith in your hearts: so that, being rooted and 
grounded in love, you may be able to comprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 
to know Christ's love which surpasses knowledge, in order that 
you may be filled unto all the fullness of God” (Eph. 3: 16-19). 

Faith and knowledge will help to build up the Body of Christ 
and attain unto the perfect man, “to the mature measure of the 
fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4: 13). The mystic union with Christ 
postulates a more perfect knowledge of Him. We must live 
Christ as we have learned Him (Eph. 4; 20-24). 


Such a profound knowledge along with a fineness of discern- 
ment of right from wrong will perfect our charity and, conse- 


5]. Knabenbauer, Commentarius in S. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux, 1912), TV, 352. 
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quently, help us to choose the better things and be perfect on 
the day of Christ ( Phil. 1: 9-10). 

The Apostle tells us how he himself considered all things a 
loss in order to know Christ, how he desired to know Him still 
better, to have an experimental knowledge of His sufferings and 
resurrection. Thus he hoped to arrive at perfection in Christ 
Jesus (Phil. 3: 7-14). 

Such a thorough understanding of the mystery of Christ as St. 
Paul proposed is in itself something quite perfect. As we 
noticed, he puts forth many a motive to get his readers to strive 
for ever greater knowledge of Christ. On the other hand, it 
: seems his reason for wanting the Christians to be so perfect 
in knowledge is that the enlightened mind might present mo- 
tives for a more spiritual life “in Christ Jesus” in ever clearer 
; colors. “The growth and deepening of our religious life must 
i consist mainly in bringing to light the values that are hidden 
7 in the aim-form present in our minds,” writes Father Lind- 
worsky.* That seems to have been St. Paul's principle. 


UNION WITH CHRIST 


Perfection according to St. Paul means union with Christ, 
and union with Christ must be perfected unceasingly. He ad- 
duces various motives for us to keep on living in Christ in an 
ever more perfect and more intimate manner. The strongest 
motive that he proposes for this Christ-life is the habitual union 
with Christ itself, which is received at Baptism. “Agere sequitur 
esse.” So union with Christ in the supernatural being calls for 
action in union with Christ. This goes on in the Christian even 
though he is not conscious of it. Still St. Paul insists that the 
Christian be conscious of his ontological union with Christ while 
striving to become more like Him ethically.’ 

To the Galatians our Apostle wrote: “It is now no longer I 


that live, but Christ lives in me” (2: 20). In the preceding 


*]. Lindworsky, The Psychology of Ascetism, trans. Emil Heiring 
( London Lund, 1936), 2. 

? This is the theme of such works as Alfred Wikenhauser, “Die Christus- 
mystik des hl. Paulus,” Biblische Zeitfragen, XII, 8-10 (1928), 84-91; J. 
Duperray, Christ in the Christian Life According to St. Paul, trans. J. Burke 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927); and Emil Mersch, “Aszetik 
und rmystischer Christus,” Zeitschrift fur Aszetik und Mystik, IX (1934), 
97 &. and 209 ff 
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verse he had said: “For |, through the Law have died to the Law 
that I may live to God. With Christ I am nailed to the cross.” 
His mystic death with Christ through Baptism (cf. Gal. 3: 27) 
was the source of a new life with Christ, which constantly grows 
more intimate: “And the life that I now live in the flesh, I live 
in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
up for me” (Gal. 2: 20b). Here the Apostle stresses the love 
of Christ, shown most of all by dying on the cross for him, as a 
motive for closer union with Christ. 

A Christian puts on Christ, is transformed into Christ, at 
Baptism (Gal. 3: 27); but this process of transformation must 
continue throughout his life: “My dear children, with whom I 
am in labor again, until Christ is formed in you” (Gal. 4: 19); 
that is, until Christ imprints His form, His image, in them and 
thus transforms them more and more into Himself. 

Some of the Christians must have thought that if they received 
so much grace after all their sinning, it would be profitable to 
keep on sinning in order to obtain more grace. This false mo- 


tive of trying to obtain grace St. Paul refutes forcefully by recall- 
ing in a very graphic manner the state of Christians who have 
been baptized into Christ. Christians die to sin through Bap- 
tism as Christ died to sin on the cross. They can die only once, 
as He died only once. They rose to a new life and must con- 
tinue to live that life in Christ.- 


Do you not know that all we who have been baptized into Christ Jesus 
have been baptized into his death? For we were buried with him by 
means of Baptism into death, in order that, just as Christ has arisen 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in 
the newness of life. For if we have been united with him in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall be so in the likeness of the resurrection also. 
For we know that our old self has been crucified with him, in order that 
the body of sin may be destroyed. ... But if we have died with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live together with Christ; for we know 
that Christ, having risen from the dead, dies now no more, death shall 
no longer have dominion over him. For the death that he died, he died 
to sin once for all, but the life that he lives, he lives unto God. Thus 
do you consider yourselves also as dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ 
Jesus (Rom. 6: 3-6, 8-11). 


The ontological union in and with Christ must be brought to 
perfection ethically. The habitual union with Christ must be 
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the motive for perfecting itself, for striving for perfection; and 
that, both for abstaining from sin (Rom. 6: 12-13a) and for 
practising virtues (Rom. 6: 13b). 

The Romans, too, are counselled to “put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Rom. 13: 14); that, is, even though they have put on 
Christ in Baptism and are therefore transformed into him, still 
they are to put on Christ ever more and more. This they will 
do by continuous practice and imitation of Christ's virtue. Such 
continuous transformation into Christ is well put in his second 
letter to the Corinthians: “But we all, with faces unveiled, re- 
flecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being trans- 
formed into his very image from glory to glory, as through the 
Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. 3: 18). Already in this life we can 
see the glory of Christ reflected in ourselves as we live the Gos- 
pel, we are being transformed into Christ's likeness and our like- 
ness to Him grows day for day. 

The Colossians were being tempted to foresake Christ. St. 
Paul motivates them to hold fast to Christ by showing them the 
greatness of Christ and of their life in Christ. Christ is superior 
to all created beings (Col. 1: 15-18). Through Him we were all 
redeemed and reconciled to the Father (Col. 1: 20). He is the 
Head of the entire Church (Col. 1; 18; 2: 19). Through Bap- 
tism they were buried with Christ and also rose to a new life 
with Him (Col. 2: 12). Hence, we readily understand what 
motive he wants his readers to have when he begins chapter 
three with “Therefore.” 


Therefore, if you have risen with Christ, seek [with the intellect, as is 
implied in the Greek) the things that are above, where Christ is seated 
it the right hand of God Mind [with the will, as i implied in the 
(Creek! the things that are above, not the things that are on the earth 


Col. 3: 1-2) 


Then he recalls the doctrine of union with Christ: “For vou 
have died and your life is hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3: 3) 
This he brings to a climax with the motive of eternal glory with 
Christ: “When Christ, your life, shall appear, then you too will 
appear with him in glory” (vs. 4 Striving for perfection is a 
perfecting of the life in Christ. To this end tends all the preach- 
ing of the Apostle: “Teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus” (Col. 1: 28) 
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Though we have become a new creature in Baptism, we must 
constantly put on the new creature more and more (Col. 3: 10). 

In his letter to the Ephesians we have the same ideas and 
motives, though more from the view point of the entire Mystical 
Body. Two passages are worthy of note here: “For his work- 
manship we are, created in Christ Jesus in good works, which 
God has made ready beforehand that we may walk in them” 
(Eph. 2: 10); in other words, “put on the new man, which has 
been created according to God in justice and holiness of truth” 
(Eph. 4: 24). 

The Apostolic Doctor gives a delightful description of his own 
striving for holiness in Christ in his letter to his dear Philippians. 
He who had had so many privileges as a Jew considered all 
these as a loss for gaining Christ, for being justified in Him 
(Phil. 3: 7-9), to know the glorious Christ more perfectly, to 
experience “the fellowship of his sufferings,” and thus to attain 
to the glorious resurrection (Phil, 3: 10-11). 


Not that I have already obtained this, or already have been made per- 
fect, but I press on hoping that I may lay hold of that for which Christ 
Jesus has laid hold of me. Brethren, I do not consider that I have laid 
hold of it already. But one thing I do: forgetting what is behind, I strain 
forward to what is before, | press on towards the goal, to the prize of 
Ged's heavenly call in Christ Jesus (Phil. 5: 12-14). 


Paul, the racer, is running to win a prize. This prize is noth- 
ing else but beatifying union with and transformation into Christ 
in the life of glory (Phil. 3: 21). That this is a motive for him 
becomes clear a few verses later: “So then, .. . stand fast thus 
in the Lord, beloved” (Phil 4: 1). “Standing fast” is not in- 
activity, but constant effort to remain in Christ. Now we can 
understand how St. Paul could exclaim: “For me to live is 
Christ... .” (Phil. 1: 21). For him life has a new meaning; it 
is union with Christ. 

Christ lives in the Christian and the Christian in Christ, be- 
cause the Spirit of Christ lives in the Christian and the Christian 
lives in His Spirit. Just as St. Paul exhorts us to perfect our 
life in Christ, so he exhorts us to perfect the life in the Spirit. 
And the main motive for perfecting life in the Spirit is the fact 
that we have acquired a life in the Spirit. Again, “agere sequitur 
esse.” “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk” 
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(Gal. 5: 25). “Walk in the Spirit and you will not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh” (Gal. 5: 16). The Corinthians were infants 
in Christ because they did not live according to the Spirit Whom 
they had received (1 Cor. 2-3). The Romans were given the 
same beautiful advice: 

You, however, are not carnal but spiritual, if indeed the Spirit of God 
dwell in you. But if anyone does not have the Spirit of Christ, he does 
not belong to Christ. But if Christ is in you, the body, it is true, is dead 
by reason of sin, but the spirit is life by reason of justification (Rom. 8: 
9-10) 


This indwelling of the Spirit gives us a title to the glorious 
resurrection (Rom. 8: 11), which is an added motive for living 
in the Spirit: Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the 
flesh, that we should live according to the flesh, for if you live 
according to the flesh, you will die; but if by the spirit you put 
to death the deeds of the flesh, you will live (Rom. 8: 12-13). 


PERFECTION IN THE MYSTICAL BODY 

We have seen that a Christian is united with Christ and must 
perfect that union in Christ. That is something most personal; 
nevertheless, it is not merely individualistic. The ontological 
union with Christ is a corporate union; it unites us with Christ 
the Head of the Mystical Body and thus with the other mem- 
bers of that Body. Striving for holiness will, likewise, not be 
wholly individualistic; each Christian, in perfecting himself, per- 
fects the Body of Christ as well. This takes place even though 
he is not conscious if it. Still St. Paul would like to have him 
quite conscious of it, because this can be a powerful motive. 
Beautifully and concisely he expresses this truth for the 
Ephesians: 
Until we all attain to the unity of faith and of the deep knowledge of 
the Son of God, to perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the full- 
ness of Christ Rather we are to practise the truth in love, and so 
grow up in all things in him who is the head, Christ. For from him 
the whole body (being closely joined and knit together through every joint 
of the system according to the functioning in due measure of each single 
part) derives its increase to the building up of itself in love (Eph. 4: 
15, 15-16) 
To this doctrine the Doctor of the Gentiles attaches his admoni- 
tions of putting off the old man and putting on the new (Eph. 
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4: 22-24). The same ideas are given more concisely in Col. 2: 
19; 3: 1 f£.; see also Rom. 12; 1 Cor. 12. It is clear then that the 
ideal Christian must not lose sight of his intimate union with 
Christ while striving for perfection. 


CONSTANTLY DYING WITH CHRIST 


The Christian died to sin through Baptism and rose to a new 
life in Christ; but just as the new life must be constantly per- 
fected, so he must continuously die to sin and self. Baptism 
symbolizes Christ’#and the Christian's death to sin. But it is 
to be more than a symbol; the Christian must constantly die to 
sin by a spirit of self-denial. 

For the Christian there can be no question of sinning, not 
because he is impeccable, but because he lives in Christ and 
should continue to live in Christ. One need but read the sixth 
chapter of Romans to be convinced that St. Paul would have all 
Christians aware of this motive. At times he proposes it under 
the form of freedom from the Law (Rom. 6: 15-23). Also to 
the Galatians he writes: “Stand fast, and do not be caught again 
under the yoke of slavery” (Gal. 5: 1). “For you have been 
called to liberty, brethren; only do not use liberty as an occa- 
sion for sensuality, but by charity serve one another” (Gal. 5: 13). 
The Colossians are admonished: “Mortify your [sinful] mem- 
bers, which are on the earth... . Strip off the old man with his 
deeds and put on the new, one that is being renewed unto per- 
fect knowledge ‘according to the image of his Creator’” (Col. 3: 
5, 9). After having treated of striving for perfection in the 
Mystical Body (Eph. 4: 11-16), St. Paul warns the Ephesians 
against falling into sin: “Wherefore, put away lying and speak 
the truth each one with his neighbor, because we are members 
of one another” (Eph. 4: 25). He also motivates them against 
sin by asking them not to grieve the Holy Spirit, “in whom you 
were sealed for the day of redemption” (Eph. 4: 30). 

Sinners will have no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
God (Eph. 5: 5). By being in Christ the Christian is in light; 
hence he must not seek the works of darkness (Eph. 5: 8-14). 
Unchasteness is unbecoming to one who is a member of Christ 
(1 Cor. 6: 15) and a temple of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 6: 19). 
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Rash judgment can be avoided by the thought that we shall 
have to stand before the judgment seat of Christ (Rom. 14: 10). 
Whoever sins despises God and the Spirit who dwells in him 
(1 Thess. 4: 1-8). So there must be constant self-denial from 
sin. 

To avoid sin the Christian must fight against temptations and 
resist the enemies of the soul. A stimulating motive for this is 
confidence in God Who never permits one to be tempted above 
one’s strength (1 Cor. 11: 12-13). Like a valiant soldier the 
Christian must put on the armor of God and withstand all evil 
forces (Eph. 6: 10). Like a fighter and racer he must abstain 
even from things otherwise lawful (1 Cor. 9: 25). Of himself 
the Apostle tells us: “But I chastize my body and bring it into 
subjection, lest perhaps after preaching to others I myself should 
be rejected” (1 Cor. 9: 27). Of all Christians it is true that 
“if you live according to the flesh you will die; but if by the 
spirit you put to death the deeds of the flesh, you will live 
(Rom. 8: 13). 


IMITATING CHRIST 


The Christian's new life, his striving for perfection, must be 
according to Christ's pattern. Often St. Paul calls out to his 
readers to imitate him as he is imitating Christ. In particular, the 
Christian must imitate Christ's passion. The rite of Baptism 
symbolizes the death of the Christian together with Christ on 
the cross. But this may not remain a mere symbol. The Chris- 
tian must in all reality imitate Christ's sufferings. The con- 
crucifixion with Christ, the fellowship in His sufferings, must 
be continued ethically in the daily life of a Christian.* For this 
St. Paul knows of no better motive than the Christian's incorp- 
oration into the Mystical Christ. Even a non-Catholic scholar 
could write: “The assertions of Paul on his sufferings can be 
understood in their fullest meaning only in the light of his 
‘Christusmystik’; for even the suffering Paul is ‘in Christ.’ 

St. Paul, and that should be true of all Christians, glories in 
the cross of Christ, for by it he was crucified to the world (Gal. 


* Wikenhauser, op. cit., 88 
* 1. Schneider, “Die Passionsmystik des Paulus.” Untersuchungen sum 
Newen Testament, XV (1929). 15 
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6: 14) and began to live to Christ and in Christ (Gal. 2: 19b- 
20). He carries upon his body the marks of the wounds re- 
ceived for Christ's sake, as also the traces of the fatiguing apo- 
stolic labors (Gal. 6: 17). 

Because he is living in Christ, he can manage to rejoice in 
sufferings: “I now rejoice in the sufferings I bear for your sake; 
and what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ I fill up in my 
flesh for his body, which is the Church” (Col. 1: 24). The 
Apostle means that he continues the sufferings of Christ because 
of the sufferings and hardships he endures as a member of 
Christ. 

The thought of sharing in the passion of Christ permits him 
to rejoice amid tribulations: “For me to live is Christ and to die 
is gain” (Phil. 1: 2}). Even living in chains and amid severest 
trials means to live in Christ, most intimately united with Him. 
Hence, not even death is feared, for it will strengthen and per- 
fect the union with Christ; yes, St. Paul desires death in order 
to be closer to Christ (Phil. 1: 23). He wishes to partake of 


the fellowship of Christ's sufferings in order to know Christ bet- 
ter and attain to the glorious resurrection with Him (Phil 3: 
7-11). Suffering is the only way that leads to glory. “And all 
who want to live piously in Christ Jesus will suffer persecution” 
(2 Tim. 3: 12; cf. Luke 24: 26); as if it were co-natural for him 
who is united with Christ to suffer. 


To suffer for Christ St. Paul considers a great privilege: “For 
you have been given the favor on Christ's behalf—not only to 
believe in him but also to suffer for him, while engaged in the 
same struggle in which you have seen me and now have heard 
of me” (Phil. 1: 29). And that, even though it involves being 
a fool for Christ (1 Cor. 4: 10). Daily suffering means to be 
constantly handed over to death for the sake of Jesus, “that the 
life of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh” (2 Cor. 
4: ll). 

Christ's own example in suffering so courageously, in choosing 
shame instead of glory, is a forceful motive for every Christian 
burdened with sorrows (Heb. 12: 2-12). St. Paul enumerates 
his own sufferings, and many they were, that others might take 
courage (cf. 2 Cor. 6: 1-10; 2 Tim. 1: 15-18: 3: 10-11). 
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We need not be unmindful of the consolations and reward 
that will follow upon sufferings (2 Cor. 1: 5-7; 2 Thess. 1: 5-7). 
Suffering is a condition for obtaining glory (Rom. 8: 17b), but 
glory is also a motive for enduring tribulations: “For I reckon 
that the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come that will be revealed in us” (Rom. 
8: 18). The resurrection with Christ is the only adequate an- 
swer to all of Paul's sufferings (1 Cor. 15: 32). 


The Apostle of the Gentiles was oppressed by some great suf- 
fering and had asked the Lord three times to free him from it. 
“My grace is sufficient for thee, for strength is made perfect in 
weakness,” answer Jesus; and the daring Apostle adds; Gladly 
therefore will I glory in my infirmities, that the strength of 
Christ may dwell in me. Wherefore I am satisfied, for Christ's 
sake, with infirmities, with insults, with hardships, with perse- 
cutions, with distresses. For when I am weak, then I am strong 
(2 Cor. 12: 9-10). He had learned to be content with suffer- 
ings because “I can do all things in him who strengthens me” 
(Phil. 4: 12). Since the loving and kind Providence of God 
watches over us we need fear nothing from even the greatest 
trials. How emphatically he details this for the Romans (Rom. 
8: 28-37)! In fact, in the Providence of God sufferings are a 
sign of special love: “Those whom God loves he chastizes” 
(Heb. 12: 6).—To be continued. 


A photographic record of the 1950 Atlantic City School Build- 
ing Architectural Exhibit is available in filmstrip. The 35mm 
filmstrip developed from photographs of the exhibit made at 
Atlantic City includes all entries displayed at the American 
Association of School Administrators convention for which the 
architects approval was received in time for inclusion. The 
filmstrip is described as “a valuable aid to community groups 
planning school building construction, to workshops on school- 
house planning, and to graduate students in education.” Price, 
$5.00 from the American Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. 
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VERSE AND VIRTUE SUIT TOGETHER 


REV. JOHN J. MCLAUGHLIN, 


The nomenclature that has done more, perhaps, than any other, 
to induce prejudice against deserving literary craftsmen is the 
category: “Minor English Poets.” The term “minor poet” rightly 
means: this man is not among the greatest poets, but he is none- 
theless a true poet. In this sense is Blessed Robert Southwell, 
Jesuit-Martyr of the sixteenth century, a Minor English Poet. 

No one can read the life and poetry of Southwell without feel- 
ing admiration and love: admiration because his life as Jesuit 
and Martyr was heroic, love because as poet he has communi- 
cated that heroism. So piercing was his martyr’s spirit and so 
genuine the love engendered, that Ben Jonson, the bold, un- 
sparing critic of Shakespeare declared that to have written once 
with the intensity of this “minor poet's” Burning Babe, he would 
have destroyed half a folio of his own work. Even the agents 
of his death, Elizabeth and her court, though they hated his 
principles, were moved to admiration and love by the poetry of 
his martyr’s heart. Masquerading his verse in the quaint colors 
of their own literary dress, he had left the Elizabethans dis- 
armed. Then, with his message veiled, he struck open their 
hearts. Only afterwards did religious intolerance close them 
in hate. 

Recurrently in his poetry, Browning holds as a philosophical 
tenet that no true artist will lay aside his work until he has 
reached his point of failure. 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what's heaven for? 
Perhaps Southwell believed that with concetticism an as instru- 
ment he could never reach his point of failure, never communi- 
cate the heroic fervor of his heart. But if he did, he was wrong. 
For his poetry overflowed the fringes of his medium, and took 
up life outside the form. With the heat of an exposed heart, 
the scale cracked and fell away. 


*Rev. John J. McLaughlin, S.J. Ph.D., is a professor at Weston College, 
Weston. Mass 
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Southwell was a religious whose consecration led inevitably 
to poetry. It is in this respect that he seems to differ essentially 
from Gerard Hopkins, his brother Jesuit poet of a later century. 
Perhaps Hopkins would have written great poetry even had re- 
ligious motive been lacking; Southwell without such inspiration 
would never have passed beyond a dilettante. 

It is because of this absorption in things divine, induced by 
his temperament and by the circumstances of his life, that 
Southwell stands among the few poets who never wrote of 
earthly love. Nowhere in his poetry is there any sign that he 
ever felt the touch of mundane passion. Crashaw, most like 
him in this, in his declarations to his mythical mistress, how- 
soever impersonal they may be, expresses a passion which never 
appears in Southwell’s poetry. As a religious he was conscious 
of the sacredness of his state; his ordination sharpened that 
awareness; three years imprisonment in the Tower and thirteen 
inhuman rackings left him barely a moment to lose sight of it. 
Moreover, his was a peculiarly noble nature, endowed with an 
abundance of grace. It is not surprising, therefore, that in his 
life there appears no sign of that struggle between the sensuous 
and the spiritual to which poetic temperaments seem especially 
open. 

The dedication of St. Peter's Complaint shows, too, that not 
only was this the natural bent of his temperament, but the 
object of a settled determination. He writes: 


Poets, by abusing their talont, and making the follies and feignings of 
love the customary subject of their base endeavors, have so discredited 
this faculty, that a poet, a lover, and a liar are by many reckoned but 
three words of one signification Christ Himself, by making a hymn 
the conclusion of His Last Supper, and the prologue to the first pageant 
of His Passion, gave His Spouse a method to imitate, as in the office 
of the Church it appears; and to all men a pattern, to know the true use 
of this measured and footed styk And, because the best course to 
let them (his contemporary poets) see the error of their works is to 
weave a new web m their own loom, | have here laid a few coarse threads 
together, to invite some skilfuller wits to go forward in the same, or to 
begin some finer piece; where it may be seen how well verse and virtue 
suit together 


This sounded the tocsin of Southwell’s reform; it is the key 
to his literary work. In St Peter's Complaint he did “weave a 
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new web in the loom” of the euphuists of his day. The time 
was ready for revolt and the humble but resolute spirit of this 
Jesuit-Martyr breathed a flame that would touch the souls of 
Crashaw, Herbert, and Shakespeare in a later day. 

In practice, Southwell offers a striking contrast to certain 
Catholic religious of poetic genius in our own day, who like 
him in their desires for entire consecration to God, but differing 
essentially in temperament, outlook and environment, find them- 
selves struggling between the appeal of nature and Christian 
asceticism. Whether he was faced with the problem or not, his 
nature, purpose, and surroundings led him to ignore it and 
devote himself wholly to the expression of spiritual love. The 
freedom that he enjoyed, however, was no unconditioned boon: 
his scope as poet was greatly restricted. But within that sphere 
where he sang to God alone, he was not less a true poet. St. 
Peter's Complaint is perhaps the worthiest expression of this. 
Six years before the publication of Macbeth, these lines appear 
in the Complaint: 

Sleep, Death's ally, oblivion of tears, 

Silence of passions, balm of angry sore, 
Suspense of loves, security of fears, 

Wrath’s lenity, heart's ease, storm's calmest shore; 


Senses’ and souls’ reprieval from all cumbers, 
Benumbing sense of ill with quiet shumbers. 


Weaving with the euphuistic loom over a web of split psy- 
chological threads, Southwell effects in the next stanza a nicer 
intellectual nuance than many of the contributors to Totte?s 
Miscellany. After the above description of coveted sleep, Peter 
distinguishes at once, in true Elizabeth fashion, with the con- 
cise, packed imagery so typical of him: 


Not such my sleep, but whisperer of dreams, 
Creating strange chimeras, feigning frights; 
Of day-discourses giving fancy themes, 
To make dumb-shows with worlds of antic sights; 
Casting true griefs in fancy's forged mould, 
Brokenly telling tales rightly foretold. 


The reader will notice that the author lingers between fasti- 
dious refinement and directness. The seventy-sixth stanza, for 
example, an exhortation to Peter's own soul to weep for pardon, 
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alliterated as patently as Swinburne (yet moving into an almost 
flawlessly tapered melody) contains a real triumph, truth, which 
cuts through the web of preciosity the author has been weav- 
ing, and leaves the red frayed edges of a bleeding conscience: 


Like solest swan, that swims in silent deep, 
And never sings but obsequies of death, 
Sigh out thy plaints, and sole in secret weep, 

In suing pardon spend thy perjured breath, 
Attire thy soul in sorrow’'s mourning weed, 
And at thine eyes let guilty conscience bleed. 

To reveal the body of warm, true feeling that lies beneath, 
the reader must first strip it of the conceits and rhetoric of the 
Euphuistic age. This often demands both the patience of a 
second reading and a kind of “empathy” into the thought and 
emotion of the poet, both of which will vary with the reader. 
For just as the poetry of human love will bear no real message 
for him who has ever felt the throes of passion, so penetration 
into a martyr’s spirit will depend largely upon the religious 
experience of the individual. Here, in a later passage, the 
same perfect rhetorical balance and amplification first meet the 
eve, but for the man of devotion the pathos of an abiding sor- 
row flows beneath: 

Ah! Life the maze of countless straying ways, 
Open to erring steps and strewed with baits, 
To bind weak sense into endless strays, 
Aloof from virtue’s rough unbeated straits, 
A flower, a play, a blast, a shade, a dream, 
A living death, a never-turning stream 

Empathy can be seen again, this time working on the side 
of the author, in a commemorative poem on the death of the 
martyred Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. That Southwell could 
write so poignantly of a martyr’s death is perhaps the most com- 
pelling testimony of his own martyr’s heart: 

Such things more perfect are in their decay, 
Like spark that going out gives clearest light; 


Such was my hap whose doleful dying day 
Began my joy and termed Fortune's spite 


Rue not my death, rejoice at my repose, 
It was not death to me but to my woe; 
The bud was opened to let out the rose, 
The chains unloosed to let the captive go. 
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In the Complaint, as a dramatic monologue, St. Peter is the 
speaker; Jesus, the silent listener. With poetic realization, the 
author speaks of his own sins and imperfections through the 
voice of Peter. He first lashes bitterly against his own soul 
and then, with the courage born of grief and love, cries sud- 
denly to the compassionate Saviour: 

Christ! health of feverd soul, heaven of the mind, 
Force of the feeble, nurse of infant loves, 

Guide to the wandering foot, light to the blind, 
Whom weeping wins, repentant sorrow moves, 


Father in care, mother in tender heart, 
Revive and save me, slain with sinful dart. 


At the close of the poem, in a gesture of childlike trust, Peter, 
or rather Southwell, surrenders himself to the mercy of Jesus: 


Let grace forgive, let love forget my fall: 
With fear I crave, with hope I humbly call. 


These quotations from St. Peter's Complaint, as representative 
of his work, serve to show that Southwell was a true poet who 
communicated heroic love. They show, too, that even today, 
in an era of close-hewn expression, Southwell’s poetry, though 
freighted with the trappings of Elizabethan concetticism, has 
decided appeal for those who look to the poet—even a minor 
poet—less for human love, than for an image of the Divine. 


The American Council on Education has purchased a five story 
building for its new home. Moving date is about July 1. About 
ten other educational organizations are expected to make their 
headquarters in the structure, located at 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Nearly $24,000,000 in money, materials and service was con- 
tributed by 118 U. S. national organizations for educational 
reconstruction in war-devastated and other needy countries in 
1949, according to a report made to the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO on April 15. 
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AN EVALUATION OF FOURTH-GRADE GEOCRAPHY 
TEXTBOOKS IN THE LIGHT OF THE CONTENT AND 
OBJECTIVES OF GUIDING GROWTH IN 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 
by Sister Many Sr. Kose Burke, B.V.M., M.A. 


The purpose of the study was to evaluate recent and widely 
used geography textbooks for the fourth grade in the light 
of the curriculum requirements of Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living. Analysis of the fourth-grade social studies pro- 
gram of the curriculum revealed that the course makes a two- 
fold demand upon textbooks: (1) it is aimed at the attainment 
of certain worthwhile objectives, and (2) it requires specific 
units of content. To facilitate the evaluation in term of content 
and objectives, a check list comprising these two elements was 
devised. Ten textbooks, chosen on the basis of recency of pub- 
lication and frequency of diocesan adoption for use as basal 
texts, were evaluated by means of the check list. The evaluation 
revealed that all ten books fail to meet the requirements of 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living in terms of both 
course content and objectives. Accordingly, the publication of a 
geography textbook designed to meet these fundamental require- 
ments was recommended. 


4 STUDY OF EIGHTH-GRADE CHILDREN’S INTEREST 
IN CERTAIN PERIODICAL READING MATERIAL 


by Sister Mary Cross, O.F.S.. M.A. 


This study is based on the results of a test administered to 
175 children on three separate occasions. Nine different schools 
and twelve separate classes from various localities participated. 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D.( Withdrawal privileges in accordance with 
prescribed regulations 
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Materials for the test were selected from The Young Catholic 
Messenger. Each test was divided into three groups: LQ.’s 
from 0-89, LQ.’s from 90-110, and L.Q.’s from 111 upward. 
The formation of tables and the working out of scale values 
were computed according to Guilford’s Psychometric Methods. 
The results of these tests show that boys and girls differ in 
their preferences of reading selections. The various 1.Q. groups 
differ slightly in their choices. The summary gives definite con- 
clusions concerning the various preferences of boys and girls. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE PROGRAM: INSTRUCTIONAL 
ELEMENTS COMPARABLE WITH MEDIEVAL 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
by Sister Bennarnp Francis Loucueny, M.A. 


The study endeavors to ascertain the relationship between 
the St. John’s Program, an undergraduate curriculum built 
around the Great Books of the Western tradition, and medieval 
university education. A knowledge of such relationship will 
make clear the degree to which this modern program embodies 
the ideals of education indigenous to Catholicism, as epitomized 
in the medieval universities. 

A survey is given of the Great Books movement as a whole: 
its initiation, early development, its force in undergraduate and 
in adult education, and finally, the place of the St. John’s Pro- 
gram in the movement. An exposition of the curricula of both 
systems of education follows, together with an analysis of the 
techniques of teaching used. A comparative evaluation is made 
of the two programs, with an endeavor to point out similarities 
and differences and to account for the latter. From this com- 
parative evaluation, conclusions are drawn as to the extent to 
which the St. John’s Program has its roots in Catholic medieval 
university education. 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE ENVIRON- 

MENT OF CERTAIN HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS AND THEIR 

RELATION TO FAILURE IN ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
by Brornern Eant Forrest, C.F.X., M.A. 


The present study seems to indicate that the tendency to 
failure on the part of the pupil is often actuated by varying 
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and successive causes, the effects of which are cumulative. In 
giving their reasons for failures of pupils, teachers are prim- 
arily concerned with accomplishment and are responsible for 
the work of pupils. They may be correct in attributing the 
failures of some pupils to one factor, but they may err in doing 
so to many other pupils. 

The data collected in this study tend to show that the aca- 
demic failures of pupils require that educators study the whole 
pupil—his age, his mental ability, his aptitudes, his interests, 
his health, and his environment at home and in the school— 
if they are to arrive at a satsifactory solution of the problem 
of failure in academic achievement. 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF MEN IN CATHOLIC 
MEN'S COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
by Broruen Paut Francis Kuerzty, C.F.X., M.A. 


The first two chapters of this study are devoted mainly to 
the historical aspect of the office of the dean of men and similar 
offices connected with guidance and student welfare in Catholic 
colleges and universities for men. Ample evidence has been 
gathered to prove that the welfare of the student body has been 
of prime importance from the very beginnings of Catholic 
higher education for men in the United States. Starting with 
Georgetown University, founded in 1789, and twelve other 
Catholic colleges and universities founded before 1850, still in 
existence today, were studied in detail to show the interest 
manifested by the several administrations in the student's per- 
sonal welfare during this early period 

The next two chapters are devoted mainly to current practices 
in the office of the dean of mean and similar offices which have 
become part of the student welfare program in Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

The conclusions based on evidence collected in the study are 
that Catholic colleges and universities have a well-organized 
personnel staff to minister to the personal, educational, occupa- 
tinonal, religious, and social needs of the student body; and 
that there is a tendency toward expansion in order to offer 
even more service in these several fields. 
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A SURVEY OF THE TIME ALLOTMENTS SPECIFIED FOR 
THE TEACHING OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS LN SIXTY-FIVE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, GRADES, 1-6 
by E. Carren, M.A. 


This study was undertaken for the purpose of determining 
current trends in the amount of time allotted to the teaching 
of various elementary-school subjects in grades one through six. 

To accomplish this purpose a questionnaire was mailed to 210 
Superintendents of Public School Systems in forty-eight states. 
Of the 104 check lists which were returned, sixty-five were 
chosen for use on the bases of the completeness of the question- 
naire and of the total population of the city submitting the 
report. 

After data from these check lists had been compiled, tabu- 
lated, and interpreted, a comparison was made with the find- 
ings of the study made in 1986 by C. H. Mann in an attempt 
to determine possible changes in time allottments between the 
years 1936 and 1946. It was found that there is very little dif- 
ference in the grade placement of subjects over the period of 
years; and that amounts of time given to the teaching of 
various elementary-school subjects vary according to the geog- 
raphic locality and the philosophies of the administrators. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES OF ORESTES 
AUGUSTUS BROWNSON 


by Sister Mary Benepicr Cottier, C.SJ., M.A. 


This dissertation aims to present, analyze, and evaluate the 
important educational principles of Orestes Augustus Brownson 
as expressed in his voluminous writings. His standards of 
education in general, his ideas of Catholic education, of the 
state and education, and finally, his solutions to existing an- 
tagonisms between religious and non-religious schools are dis- 
cussed. Brownson’s essays and editorials written after his con- 
version are utilized in order to limit the scope of this dissertation. 
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COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY WORKSHOPS 

The Catholic University of America will again play host to 
various groups of specialized lecturers and experts in the fields 
of college and secondary school education, nursing, family coun- 
seling, psychology and psychiatry, youth and group work, and 
creative writing this summer. Four workshops will be con- 
ducted between June 9 and June 20, prior to the University’s 
summer session. An institute on youth and group work will 
open on June 9 and run through June 13. At the close, of the 
summer session, a workshop on creative writing will be held 
from August 7 to 17. 

The principal topic of the University’s fifth annual workshop 
on college education will be discipline; the secondary topic, 
integration. A re-examination of the theories and practices now 
followed in the maintaining of college discipline and in the in- 
tegrating of courses within various fields of study will be made. 
The morning sessions, consisting of a lecture followed by open 
discussion, will deal with such subjects as “requirements of 
leadership prestige,” “sound methods of rewarding and punish- 
ing,” “philosophy of marking,” “elimination of worry,” “assur- 
ance of a Christian atmosphere,” “assurance of leisure,” “relat- 


ing religious practices to discipline,” and other similar topics 
The afternoon hours will be devoted to seminars giving extensive 
and intensive consideration to practical problems. 


The faculty will be made up of representative Catholic edu- 
cators from some thirty states. Dr. Kenneth E. Anderson of 
St. Bonaventure College will lecture and lead discussions on 
integration in the field of biological sciences. Sister M. Hon- 
ora, Ph.D., president of Marygrove College in Detroit, will speak 
on the necessity for discipline. Dom Hilary Martin, O.S.B., 
of Portsmouth Priory will talk on discipline and unity of atmos- 
phere. Rewards and punishments will form one of the topics 
on which Dr. Willis Nuttig of the University of Notre 
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Dame will lecture. Dr. John Julian Ryan of Boston College will 
serve as a general adviser to participants and lecture on leisure 
and integration. 

Members of the Catholic University staff who will participate 
are Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, who will conduct a special seminar on 
college administration, Dr. Edmond D. Benard, Dr. Leo A. Foley, 
Dr. Paul H. Furfey, Dr. Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Rev. Henry E. 
Wachowski, Miss Catherine R. Rich, and Miss Marie Corrigan. 
A special feature of the workshop will be an evening lecture on 
Catholic college archives by Dr. Henry J. Browne, Archivist of 
the Catholic University. 


Integration is also the theme of the workshop on secondary 
school education which will be under the general direction of 
Sister M. Janet Miller, S.C., M.A., of the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship. The workshop schedule will follow the same 
plan as that of the college workshop, with morning lectures 
and afternoon seminars. Its emphasis will be on practical tech- 
niques for effecting integration of the curriculum. With such 
experienced teachers, who have proven their ability in this 
phase of curriculum organization, as Sister M. Rosenda, O.S.F., 
author of The Christian Impact in English, Sister M. Annetta, 
P.B.V.M., who has for several years carried on extensive ex- 
perimentation with family-living courses in San Francisco, and 
Sister M. Borromeo, O.S.F., who has successfully organized a 
high school program around Christian social principles, provid- 
ing inspiration and examples, this promises to be a most fruit- 
ful workshop. Other members of the workshop faculty are Rev. 
Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem., Rev. William E. McManus, 
Rev. Joseph A. Gorham, Rev. Louis E. Reidel, Rev. Gerald 
Sloyan. Since integrative programs have changed some tradi- 
tional notions about curriculum offerings, of special interest will 
be a lecture by Dr. John Julian Ryan on “Vertical Integration: 
Secondary and College.” 


o 
The theme of this year's workshop on marriage and family 


education will center about the problems of married life, their 
causes and their remedies. The workshop will be under the 
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direction of Dr. A. H. Clemens of the Catholic University. 
Lecturers and discussion leaders will include: Very Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Conneli, C.SS.R., dean of the School of Sacred Theology 
at Catholic University; Dr. Robert Odenwald and Dr. Frank 
]. Ayd, well-known psychiatrists; Rev. John Thomas, S.J., of 
the Institute of Social Sciences of St. Louis University; Rev. 
Hugh Dunn, S.J., leader in the Cana Conference movement; 
and Miss Marie Corrigan, dean of women at Catholic University. 


The workshop on nursing education will deal with the prob- 
lem of a dynamic nursing curriculum. It is intended primarily 
for nurse educators and students in the field of nursing educa- 
tion. Dr. Loretta E. Heidgerken of the Catholic University will 
direct the workshop. 

The five-day institute on youth and group work will be staffed 
with experienced workers in the field of Catholic social service; 
the director will be Miss Dorothea Sullivan, M.A., of the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service of Catholic University. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, Ph.D., of Creighton University will direct 
the workshop on creative writing. Dr. Jacks is the author of 
Mother Marianne of Molokai and of Claude Dubuis. Lectures 
will be given by experienced writers and seminars held on news 
reporting, playwright techniques, short story writing, poetry, 
and other forms of writing. 


©. U. SUMMER SESSION OFFERS SPECIAL FEATURES 


The fortieth summer session of the Catholic University opens 
on June 26, with courses in thirty-five divisions and departments. 
Special features of this session include: a program for the edu- 
cation of the blind; courses in speech therapy, speech correc- 
tion, and field work in speech pathology; courses in counseling 
and guidance training; courses in instrumental music and band 
instruction; and, for the first time during a summer session, a 
complete program in nursing for high school graduates. This 
summer's Institutes will include: the Preachers Institute, the In- 
stitute of Social Studies, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Institute, and the Institutes for the Education of the Blind and 
of the Deaf. High school students may register in either the 
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Journalism Institute or the High School Laboratory of Speech 
and Drama for non-credit courses on a pre-college level. 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS U. 


The second annual curriculum conference for Catholic school 
administrators, supervisors and teachers will be conducted by 
St. Louis University June 7 through June M4. Enrollment ap- 
plications should be made to the Director of Summer Sessions, 
221 N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

The conference will be divided into four phases of study: 
curriculum materials, curriculum measurement, visual aids, and 
remedial reading. The conference has been planned so that an 
equal amount of time will be devoted to theory, discussion, 
and the practical applications to curriculum improvement. Pro- 
gram arrangements allow participants to differentiate their work 
to emphasize either the elementary or the secondary level. 

Included on the staff will be: Rev. Roger Connole, Ph.D., 
superintendent of St. Paul; Rev. Lawrence O'Connell, Ph.D., 
superintendent of Belleville; Rev. James Hoflich, M.A., super- 
intendent of St. Louis; Rev. James Curtin, Ph.D., associate sup- 
erintendent of high schools, St. Louis; and Mr. William Kott 
meyer, M.A., assistant superintendent of St. Louis Public School 
System. 

An integration of the findings of modern science and research 
with the teaching of the Catholic Church will be offered in a 
special course for Catholic educators during the summer ses- 
sion at St. Louis University. The course, entitled “Religious 
Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools,” will be given 
June 19 to July 28, and will carry three semester hours of credit. 
Rev. Bakewell Morrison, $.J., dirdctor of the religious depart- 
ment of the University, will conduct the program, assisted by 
Mr. Augustine Confrey and Dr. Walter Wilkins. 


CATHOLIC GRADUATE HOME ECONOMICS 


A graduate program in Home Economics Education, the first 
such program under Catholic auspices in the United States, 
will be inaugurated at St. Louis University with the coopera- 
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tion of Fontbonne College, beginning with the 1950 summer 
session and continuing through subsequent semesters. The pro- 
gram which leads to the degree of Master of Education has 
been set up at the request of the National Catholic Council on 
Home Economics. It is intended to provide a thoroughly Cath- 
olic background for those preparing to teach Home Economics 
in high schools and for those preparing to teach college courses 
in the area of home and family life. Faculty for the program 
will be drawn from both St. Louis University and Fontbonne 
College. There will also be a group of visting lecturers. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE EMPHASIZES 
CATHOLIC PERSPECTIVE IN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


The theme of the summer session, July 3 to August 6, of Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles, will be “The Catholic 
Perspective in Intellectual Life.” Guest professors from Cath- 
olic University and Fordham University will give courses in 
the graduate division of English, stressing the Catholic cul- 
tural life. The theology and philosophy programs will extend 
the theme through courses in Dogmatic Theology, St. Thomas, 
“The Makers of the Christian Mind,” and “The Intellectual and 
Moral Virtues.” Social science departments will offer related 
courses on the theme. Over and above these special courses, 
the college will offer more than 200 courses. 


INSTITUTE IN THEOLOGY AT ST. TERESA’S 

An Institute in Theology for Sisters will be offered for the 
first time at the College of St. Teresa, Winona, June 27 through 
August 1. Courses in theology, Sacred Scripture, and canon 
law will be offered in a program designed to extend over three 
summer sessions. The plan of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica 
will be followed. Six semester hours of credit may be earned 
each summer, with a certificate in theology to be granted upon 
completion of the three-year course. The Institute has a two- 
fold purpose: the deepening and enriching of the spiritual life 
of the individual and the rounding out of preparation for 
teaching. 
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The faculty will be made up of five Dominican fathers, with 
Rev. Andrew Geary, O.P., serving as director. The other 
Dominicans are: Very Rev. Vincent Hughes, Rev. Anthony Nor- 
ton, Rev. William Aldridge, and Rév. John Bonee. Companion 
to the Summa by Very Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., will be used 


as text. 


CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS SISTER EMMANUEL 

Sister M. Emmanuel Collins, O.S.F., dean of studies at the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, has been elected to active mem- 
bership in the Catholic Biblical Association of America. Sister 
Emmanuel is the second woman to be made a member of the 
association. She served on the editorial board for the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine edition of the Book of Genesis, 
published in 1948. 


1950 REVISION OF EVALUATIVE CRITERIA READY 


The American Council on Education has announced that the 
1950 revision of the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards will be ready this month. The 
revision, undertaken in 1948, contains extensive modifications 
of the 1940 edition. Major emphasis has been placed upon pro- 
viding more assistance to secondary school staffs in developing 
statements of philosophy and objectives. Sixteen new pam- 
phlets have been added to provide for the evaluation of the 
various subject fields as well as the core program. The rating 
definitions have been changed to give increased attention to the 
qualitative aspects of the school. The Graphic Summary (Sec- 
tion Y) now emphasizes qualitative rather than normative data. 
To facilitate the use of the revised materials, all materials in- 
cluding the Manual and Graphic Summary are in one volume— 
Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition (cloth bound $3.50, paper 
bound $2.50). 


NORTH CENTRAL TO HEAR DePAUL APPEAL 


De Paul University has been granted an appeal from a recom- 
mendation that it be dropped from the accredited list of the 
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North Central Association of Coleges and Secondary Schools, 
Dr. Charles Boardman, association president, announced. Rea- 
sons behind the recommendation were not disclosed, but it was 
stated that Very Rev. Comerford J]. O'Malley, C.M., university 
president, filed the appeal which the association agreed to hear 
early in May. It was emphasized that no change in the uni- 
versity’s status will be effective until the final decision. 


SINSINAWA HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


The eleventh Annual Conference of Sinsinawa Secondary 
Schools was held at Trinity High School, River Forest, IIL, 
March 25, with 350 Sisters in attendance. Teachers represent- 
ing schools of the Sinsinawa Dominicans from Montana to Ala- 
bama and from Washington, D.C., to California attended. The 
theme of the conference, “The School in Its Relation to the 
Christian Family,” was discussed by outstanding religious and 
lay educators. 


VIET-NAM GIRL AT ROSARY COLLEGE 


Miss Phung-Thi-Ngoc-Cam, native of Viet-Nam, arrived in 
Chicago on April 20, from her home in French Indo-China to 
begin studies at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Brought 
here under the auspices of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, Miss Phung will continue her studies in America by 
virtue of a full scholarship granted her by Rosary College. In 
common with sixty other indigent students attending Chicago 
educational institutions, she is to receive financial assistance from 
the Big Sisters organization. 


ST. BENEDICTS STUDENTS AID KANSAS SURVEY 


A group of St. Benedict's (Atchison) students aided Atchison 
employers in filling out the Kansas Chamber of Commerce survey 
questionnaires on fair employment practices during the month of 
April. The state-wide survey was made to secure factual data 
on fair employment procedures to be presented to the Kansas 
state legislature this month 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


A MESSAGE ABOUT POLIO 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis (120 Broad- 
way, New York 5) recently published its annual “Message about 
Polio.” Its recommendations should be the concern of all 
parents, teachers, and health workers. Some of the points it 
stresses are: (1) Keep children with their own friends. Keep 
them away from people they have not been with right along, 
especially in close daily living. (2) Try not to get over-tired 
by work, hard play, or travel. (3) Keep from getting chilled. 
Don't bathe or swim too long in cold water. Take off wet 
clothes at once. Chilling can lessen the body's protection against 
polio. (4) Keep clean. Wash hands carefully before eating and 
always after using the toilet. Hands may carry polio infection 
into the body through the mouth. Keep food clean and cov- 
ered. (5) Watch for early signs of sickness. Polio starts in dif- 
ferent ways—with headache, sore throat, upset stomach, sore 
muscles, or fever. Persons coming down with polio may also 
feel nervous, cross, or dizzy. They may have trouble in swal- 
lowing or breathing. (6) Call your doctor at once. Until he 
comes, keep the patient quiet and in bed, away from others. 
Usually polio patients are cared for in hospitals, but some with 
light attacks can be cared for at home. (7) Call your own 
chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis if 
you need help. Polio is a very expensive disease to treat, but 
no patient need go without care. You pay what you can afford— 
your chapter pays the rest. (8) Remember, there is no “quick 
cure” for polio and no way as yet to prevent it. With good care, 
most people get well, but some must have treatment for a long 
time. (9) The more you know about polio, the less you fear. 
More than half of all people who get the disease recover com- 
pletely without any crippling. 

Teachers are advised by the Foundation to see that each pupil 
has a copy of the Message to take home. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the Foundation. 
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NEW FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


A new 16mm sound film, “Glen Wakes Up,” designed for the 
elementary school, has been released by Young America Films 
(18 E. 41st Street, New York 17). The film is designed to stim- 
ulate a desire to share responsibilities and privileges, and to 
build desirable attitudes toward human relationships. It is a 
dramatic presentation of the importance of being a good citizen 
in the home, the school, and the community. The purchase 
price is $40.00. 

Young America Films has also announced the release of three 
new series of filmstrips. The “Samson” series comprises three 
black and white filmstrips, built around the life and times of 
the great Biblical hero, Samson, and based on specially selected 
photographs made during the production of Cecil B. DeMille’s 
new photoplay, “Samson and Delilah.” The price of the set is 
$10.00. The second set, entitled “Products and Industries,” con- 
sists of the following titles: “How We Get Our Coffee,” “How 
We Get Our Glass,” “How We Get Our Plastics,” “How We 
Get Our Paper,” “How We Get Our Sugar,” and “How We Get 
Our Oil.” It costs $16.50. “Children of Early America” is the 
title of the third set, designed to provide background informa- 
tion for the enrichment of American history classes. It com- 
prises six filmstrips, each done in full color art work, and sells 
for $30.00, 

Recently Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wlimette, Ill.) released three British Information Service films 
for use in schools. The first film is “The Story of Printing,” 
which reviews the thousands of years of men’s efforts which led 
to modern letterpress printing. “The History of Writing,” which 
is the title of the second film, outlines the invention of writing 
from early Mesopotamian writings to modern styles. Sadler's 
Wells Ballet troupe enacts the creation of a ballet in the third 
film which is entitled “Steps of the Ballet.” 


PHILADELPHIA REPORTS HIGH PER CENT 
ENTERING CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
According to the Fifty-Fifth Annual Report of the Schools 

in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, published last month, sev- 

enty-nine per cent of the pupils leaving the eighth grade, June 
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1949, entered Catholic high school; ninety-three per cent of 
those entering Catholic high school entered either diocesan or 
parochial high schools. The percentage enrolling in public high 
schools was 17.8, while 3.2 per cent either stopped school or 
moved out of the diocese. The total number leaving the eighth 
grade was 12,059, with 9,506 entering Catholic high schools, 
seminaries or novitiates. 

The school year 1948-1949 had a total enrollment in elementary 
and high schools under the direction of the Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of 154,763. This represented an increase of 6,598 over 
the enrollment of 1947-1948. Most of this increase, however, 
was in the firts grade, there being 3,720 more pupils in this grade 
in 1949 than in 1948. There were 3,828 religious teachers and 
117 lay teachers in the system. One hundred forty diocesan 
priests were teaching in the high schools. Religious communi- 
ties indicated a slight increase in vocations. 


TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
A recent pamphlet of the U. S. Office of Education, entitled 


“Organization and Supervision of Elementary Education in 100 
Cities,” indicates that the trends in elementary education are 
toward (1) the neighborhood-type school for lower grades, (2) 
one teacher to a class, rather than platoon-type organization, 
(3) general use of cumulative records, and (4) extension of the 
school-day, school-week, and school-year. 


NEW CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 

According to an article by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin in the April National Parent-Teacher, the newly effective 
wage-hour law affords as much protection to children in rural 
areas as to those in cities. Formerly a child under 16 years of 
age could be employed on farms if the state permitted him to 
be legally excused from school. Now he may work on no farm 
except that of his parents during school hours, regardless of 
state regulations. The federal law applies whenever the crop 


production is for interstate commerce. 


BETTER STUDY HABITS—BETTER SCHOOL PROGRESS 
In the March Elementary School Journal, Wallace Howell, 
principal of an elementary school in Elmira, N.Y., described a 
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plan used in his school to improve the study habits of pupils. 
The project centered around the school library, where all pupils 
in grades four through eight were assigned one period a week. 
Teachers assigned lessons requiring specific types of library work 
and the librarian directed the teaching of study-skills. Tests on 
basic skills, given at both the beginning and end of the year, 
showed that all pupils had profited by the instruction, slower 
pupils as much as others. 


TOTS IN TRAFFIC 

A two-week summer safety course for children who will enter 
kindergarten in the fall is given annually by the Mansfield 
(Ohio) Police Recreation Club and City Recreation Depart- 
ment. According to an article in the March issue of Recreation, 
the program is conducted in a city park. An area is marked off 
as “Safety Town,” complete with small intersections and traffic 
lights. In the training sessions, children take turns being pedes- 
trians, while others simulate automobile traffic on tricycles. 


TV AND HOMEWORK DON’T MIX 

Roselle (N.J.) high school recently reported a survey which 
quite conclusively proves that TV and homework do not mix. 
One-third of the student body watched television programs reg- 
ularly; scholastic averages of these students were found to be 
off 15 per cent. The more hours a student spent per week in 
front of a television screen, the farther his grades dropped. 
Freshmen, who watched television an average of thirty-one hours 
per week, were making considerably lower grades than seniors, 
who managed to hold their video viewing to seventeen hours 
weekly. 


NEW JUNIOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 

In Dearborn (Mich.) the public school system has banished 
the first grade from the elementary school and has established 
a new junior primary department in which pupils will spend 
from one to four semesters, depending upon their progress in 
reading. The new department is intended to remove unneces- 
sary pressure on the child to achieve before he is physically or 
mentally capable of doing so. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


CARDINAL MOONEY BLESSES NEW BUILDINGS 
AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


On April 20, His Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit, was the presiding prelate and officiated at the 
blessing of the three new buildings of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service at the Catholic University of America. 
The solemn ceremonies were attended by many high dignitaries 
of the Church and by representatives of the Government and of 
the National Council of Catholic Women. 

Following the blessing, His Excellency Most Rev. Patrick 
A. O'Boyle, Archbishop of Washington and Chancellor of the 
University, was celebrant at the solemn high Mass in the new 
Chapel of St. Vincent de Paul. The sermon was preached by 
His Excellency Most Rev. Karl J]. Alter, Bishop of Toledo and 
formerly an official of the National Catholic School of Social 
Service. 

Besides the Chapel of St. Vincent de Paul, which seats 400 
persons, the other buildings blessed are Shahan Hall, an ad- 
ministration and classroom building, named in honor of Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, former rector of the University, and Agnes 
Regan Hall, a dormitory for women with living quarters for 
100, named in memory of the first director of the National Cath- 
olic School of Social Service and executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, long the sponsoring agency 
of the School. 


STRATEGY ON FEDERAL AID 


New Federal aid to education strategy centers around the 
Burke Bill, HR 5939. This measure calls for $300 million from 
the Federal Government to help maintain teachers salaries in 
public schools only at a reasonable level. Supporters of this 
bill say that only Committee agreement between Senate and 
House conferees would make the bill acceptable to the Senate. 
Whether all this can be done before the end of the current 
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Congressional session is seriously questioned by some observers. 
Others, however, refuse to admit that Federal aid is dead for 
this session. 

The Lucas subcommittee held hearings during April on sev- 
eral proposals seeking Federal grants for public school build- 
ings. Basis for the hearings is Rep. Lucas’ own bill which calls 
for $600 million in grants and loans for construction. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A Senate vote on social security extension, as provided by 
HR 6000, is expected this month. Since the House has already 
passed the legislation the bill may go to the White House for 
signature about June 20. Whether public school teachers will 
be included in the bill's provisions is still an open question. 
State teachers association representatives are hard at work on 
Capitol Hill, urging Senator after Senator to oppose coverage 
of teachers who are already under state retirement plans. Teach- 
er groups do not oppose such protection for school employees 
who do not take part in any state or local retirement system. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN SEMINARIES 


The problem of training seminarians to be qualified teach- 
ers and school administrators will be under study at a three- 
day conference for minor seminary officials to be held at the 
Catholic University of America, May 19 to May 21. The con- 
ference will be under the direction of Rev. Michael J. McKeough, 
O. Praem., and Rev. John P. Lernihan, C.SS.R., of the University 
faculty. Among the questions to be discussed will be the or- 
ganization of a program in the field of education for seminaries 
and the accrediting of courses offered by state and regional 
agencies. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST INSTITUTE AT ATENEO DE MANILA 


The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University is assisting the Ateneo de Manila in gath- 
ering anti-communist films, transcriptions, and audio-visual aids. 
These materials are being gathered for use, in an intensive five- 
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day institute sponsored by the Philippine university for priests 
from all parts of the Philippines. Rev. James J. McGinley, S.J., 
director of the Department of Social Sciences, Ateneo de Manila, 
is supervising the institute. Prof. J. James Jehring of the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations is assisting 
Father McGinley in the gathering of this material. 


RESEARCH GRANT FOR ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


A grant of $6,300 to continue cancer research has been awarded 
to Dr. William H. Bauer, director of the Department of Patho- 
logy and Oral Histology at the St. Louis University School of 
Dentistry, by the Federal Security Agency. The grant, approved 
by the National Advisory Cancer Council, is the third renewal 
of a grant to Dr. Bauer for the study of malignant tumors of the 


salivary gland. 


LAETARE MEDAL TO GENERAL COLLINS 
Winner for 1950 of the Laetare Medal, presented annually 


by the University of Notre Dame to an outstanding American 
Catholic layman, is General Joseph Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. Very Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, 
C.CS., president of Notre Dame, in making public the award to 
General Collins, said: “General Collins has had a distinguished 
career as a soldier, having been decorated for gallantry in both 
World Wars. His genius during the crisis of wartime, more- 
over, is equalled by his steadfast efforts in behalf of peace in 
the world today. General Collins throughout his lengthy service 
with the United States Government has remained a shining 
example of the moral leadership which is one of the vital needs 
of the world.” Selection of General Collins for the 1950 Laetare 
Medal marks the fifth leading military figure to be so honored. 
General John Newton was awarded the medal in 1886, General 
Wiliam R. Rosecrans in 1896, Admiral William S$. Benson in 
1917, and General Hugh A. Drum in 1940. 


SIGNUM FIDEI MEDAL TO DR. CLERF 


La Salle College (Phila.) Alumni Association awarded its 
highest award, the Signum Fidei Medal, to Dr. Louis H. Clerf 
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of Jefferson Medical College at the association's annual Com- 
munion breakfast. Dr. Clerf, who is the 1949 recipient of the 
award, received it for his noteworthy contributions to the science 
of medicine, particularly in the field of larynology and bronco- 
esophagology. The award is bestowed annually on the person 
who, in the opinion of the association, has done most to foster 
Christian principles. 


ANIMA, NEW CATHOLIC ACTION QUARTERLY 


All phases of the work of chaplains and religious assistants 
in lay Catholic Action in the United States will be treated in 
Anima, new quarterly bulletin published at the University of 
Notre Dame. The new quarterly, intended as an exchange of 
techniques and information among the various fields of Catholic 
Action, is edited by Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., professor of 
religion and chaplain of student Catholic Action at Notre Dame. 


—— NEWS IN BRIEF —— 


The Viatorian Fathers will take over operation of Spalding 
Institute, a Catholic high school for boys in Peoria, Ill, begin- 
ning with the 1950 fall term, Bishop Joseph H. Schlarman has 
announced. The school formerly was operated by the Bene- 
dictines of St. Bede's Abbey, Peru, IIL. 


Rev. Brother Azades Gabriel, F.S.C., recently celebrated his 
fiftieth year as a Christian Brother. For the past twenty years, 
Brother Gabriel has served as professor of history at De La 
Salle College, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Manoel Cardozo tye Cathole University of America 
has been appointed associate secretary general of the United 
States executive committee for the organization of the Inter- 
national Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, to be held at the 
Library of Congress from October 4 through October 7. 


Wayne University ( Detroit) will no longer allow members of 
the Cormmunist party to take part in auditorium programs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ExTeRNAL MorpHoLocy or THe Primate by Cornelius J. 
Connolly, Ph.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1950. Pp. 386. Tables 16. Illustrations 343. $10.00 
“External Morphology of the Primate Brain” is an exciting 

contribution to the literature of anatomy and anthropology. 
The volume, as its title suggests, is a specialized account of 
one phase of brain structure, and as such is invaluable to work- 
ers in the fields concerned. It is the first, so far as I know, com- 
plete systematic account of the external morphology of the 
primate brain from lemur to man. The sections on human brain 
embrace a study of a series of Negro and white brains, fetal 
and adult, and of the newborn and children. The entire study 
is built on abundant evidence—some 538 brains were studied— 
and its conclusions and findings are presented with great care 
and precision. 

It is not the purpose of this review to discuss more fully the 
contribution the volume makes to its specialized field. What 
does seer of more significance here is the contribution Father 
Connolly, professor and head of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the Catholic University of America, has made to re- 
search as such. The author has carefully circumscribed for 
himself a problem; he has used all evidence available that bears 
on the problem and used it brilliantly. He has avoided scrupu- 
lously the introduction of unrelated, not pertinent material. The 
result is a remarkably well-organized whole that serves as an 
outstanding example of what scientific research can accomplish 
if pursued properly and intelligently. 

The book is of course a necessity in any library pretending 
to supply serious advanced students in biology, anthropology, 
psychology and allied fields with the tools of their trade. But 
Father Connolly's contribution seems to me to be more than an 
outstanding contribution to a specialized field of study. It is 
of extreme value in any field as an example of the height to 
which scientific research can reach. It is an excellent example, 
an excellent model that can be used to advantage in any field. 
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It is on this basis that, it seems to me, Doctor Connolly's work 
belongs in every college and university library. The author is 
to be congratulated, not only on his authoritative contribution 
to his own field, but on his production of a pattern that can well 
serve as an ideal for all scholars. 


Henry E. 


Department of Biology, 
The Catholic University. 


Tue Sout—A Trans-ation or St. Tuomas Aguinas De Anima 
by John Patrick Rowan. Saint Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1949. Pp. viii + 291. $4.00. 

Professor Rowan is to be commended for making available in 
clear, readable English the Disputed Questions on the Soul of 
St. Thomas as a translation from the commonly used texts. No 
translation of any work can be so perfect that the rendering of 
some passages will not be questioned by some. Those capable 
of this type of criticism do not need the translation. Others may 
blame on the translator certain difficulties in reading the English 
version. It appears, however, that most of these are inherent 
in the writing of St. Thomas. St. Thomas presented a philos- 
ophical system and he had his technical vocabulary and mode of 
expression to go with it. 

This translation was undertaken simply to make the work 
available to English-reading students. That there is great need 
for making available this work is only too apparent to those of 
us who are working in the field of psychology. While there are 
many competent and serious students of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas whose labors are to be commended, there is a much 
greater number of “philosophers” who make both St. Thomas 
and themselves obnoxious by always having at their finger-tips 
definitive and complete answers to all problems which may 
come up. Saint Thomas is blamed for all these answers. 

If there is any one thing which characterizes the writings of 
St. Thomas more than anything else it is their manifestation of 
his continual and systematic work in trying to arrive at truth by 
every means at hand. His friends should join him in that work. 
They do him poor service when they content themselves with the 
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charmed words: “St. Thomas says... .” Our interest should be 
in why he said what he said. What counts with him is proof, 
any kind of proof so long as it is real proof. In that connection, 
his great reliance on the science of his day appears pathetic to 
us now. Yet look at the use he made of it! His use of data 
on brain measurements (p. 100) is intriguing in connection with 
another work along that line reviewed in this issue. 

If the perusal in English of this work of St. Thomas will help 
his host of friends to become real Thomists and lead them to 
ceaseless labor in the quest of truth and free them from the 
delusion that all has been done for them, I am sure that Pro- 
fessor Rowan will feel that his contribution to modern philos- 
ophical thinking is truly great. 

F. J. 
Department of Education, 


The Catholic University. 


CounseLinc AND Discapuine by E. G. Williamson and J. D. 
Foley. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. . xi 
+ 387. $3.75. 

This new volume by Williamson and Foley covers rather 
thoroughly the organization of counseling facilities. It comes 
out as a result of several years of experience with a kind of 
student discipline organization as it is applied at the University 
of Minnesota. A description is given of the techniques and 
methods used in handling students as individuals, whose be- 
havior is such as to be unacceptable or in violation of good taste, 
mores, customs, and written or unwritten policies particularly 
of educational institutions. 

Much attention is given to a diagnosis of the individual him- 
self, whereby deviate behavior in the moral field is taken out 
of the context of social and moral sanction and is studied with 
particular emphasis upon the individual's rehabilitation possi- 
bilities or relearning potentialities. The first half of the book 
stresses theoretical and experimental foundations of the rehabili- 
tation processes. The second part features the complete statis- 
tical summaries of a number of disciplinary cases handled in the 
authors’ own institution. 
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The authors confess that they base their systematic formu 
lation of discipline as a phase of personnel work on certain fun- 
damental conceptions and assumptions. Hence, it must be said 
that in so far as these assumptions include the premise that each 
individual is to be dealt with in terms of his proper, personal 
background and present setting, the book is worthwhile. But in 
so far as these assumptions include the premise that there is 
no objective norm of lasting value and constant predictability 
to which personal conduct can be compared, the good of the 
book is somewhat vitiated. 

In a broader sense, discipline is analyzed in the social con- 
text of the school and of the collegiate way of life. And in so 
far as this has prompted the authors to put a constructive and 
positive interpretation on the solving of the student's disciplin- 
ery problems, the book makes a solid contribution. But in so 
far as this assumption tends to prompt the authors to look on 
collegiate life as an area in which certain student licenses are to 
be expected and more or less tolerantly accepted, the book is 
again vitiated. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the understanding of 
various “field forces” in a topological psychology may help to 
make certain behavior patterns more susceptible to adequate 
description, but this understanding of “field forces” can never 
do away with man’s personal responsibility for his actions; his 
freedom to choose to be the man or woman nature and the 
moral order patterned him or her to be. It is this latter concept 
which Williamson and Foley ignore. It is this “ignoring” of 
fundamentals which robs the book of the valuable contribution 
which it might have made to the area of Counseling and Dis- 


cipline. Joun M. Watsn. 


Dean of Men, 


The Catholic University. 


Onicen’s Concert or Penance by Ernest F. Latko, O.F.M. 
Quebec, Canada: Faculte de Theologie, Universite Laval, 1949. 
Pp. xxvii -+- 178 
Dividing his work into three parts, the author of this dis- 

sertation treats of the notion of penance according to Origen, 

ie., its nature and its origin as well as some of its effects; the 
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doctrine on penance as it was from the Shepherd of Hermas to 
Or'gen, i.e., the Shepherd, Tertullian, the discipline of the Roman 
Church; and Origen’s doctrine. In this last part he develops 
Origen’s ideas on the Church's power to remit sins, on reconcilia- 
tion with the Church and God, on the public character of pen- 
ance, on the so-called irremissible sins; on the deadly sins. In 
conclusion he discusses the controversial De Oratione. 

Origen’s view on the virtue of penance is shown to be in 
accord with traditional theology on this point. His view as to 
sacramental penance is also shown to be orthodox. Thus, his 
defense of the divine prerogative of the Church to remit sins 
after baptism the power to do which resides in the hierarchy 
fits the traditional Christian attitude on this point. He further 
bears witness to the severe penitential discipline of the time, ac- 
cording to which public penances were imposed for both public 
and secret capital sins. His exhortation to the faithful publicly 
to admit their guilt does not, of course, mean that the confession 
was necessarily public, even though the penance imposed might 
be. Such public penance could not be undergone more than 
once, as other Fathers also testify. 

In regard to the question whether the Church could remit all 
sins, Origen’s solution, as the author points out, seems to rest 
on an ingenious distinction between aphesis, e.g. in martyrdom, 
and metanoia, in sacramental penance. All sins could be for- 
given, some in one way, some in another, so there were no really 
irremissible sins. Apostasy, homicide, and adultery, the sins 
usually called “irremissible” in the Early Church, could be re- 
mitted just as could any others. Origen’s attack on certain 
members of the hierarchy in the De Oratione is shown by the 
author to be the result of his dissatisfaction with their use of the 
term aphesis where, according to his view of strict theological 
terminology, they should have used the term metanoia. The 
question was one of accuracy of terminology rather than of theo- 
logical substance. 

For an interesting solution of the perplexed question of Ori- 
gen’s position in the matter of Penance we are indebted to the 
author of this dissertation 


School of Sacred Theology, THomas Owen Martin. 
The Catholic University. 
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EpucaTionaL Psycnotocy by Edwin R. Guthrie and Francis F. 
Powers. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950. Pp. vi 
+ 530. $4.00, 


Speaking of punishment, the authors (p. 424) say: “Perhaps 
we can satisfy the sensitive by avoiding the term, a device not 
entirely unknown in educational affairs.” Elsewhere (p. 104) 
we read that Thorndike’s theory “is less behavoristic than Hull's 
theory in the sense that it is harder to tell whether Thorndike 
is talking about actual movement or ideas.” According to the 
principle in the latter quotation, it seems that this book itself 
is not behavioristic or deterministic. In line with the type of 
language usage indicated in the above quotations the authors 
seem to go even further in some places, as, for instance, on 
page 71 where the statement, “This does not make man a 
machine,” is demonstrated by describing man in just the way 
that other people would describe him if they wanted to describe 
him as a machine. 

There seems to be just one principle of learning: “Stimuli or 
patterns of stimuli acting when a response is made will tend 
on later occasions to call out that response” (italicized in text, 
p. 87). Reinforcement of any kind, the “law” of effect, prac- 
tice and the like are rejected although practice enters into some 
learning in other ways. No consideration is given to any learn- 
ing other than associative. It seems there is no other kind. 
All school problems discussed are treated in terms of this one 
principle. They include such things as: psychology of the school 
levels, curricula, methods, social adjustment, personal adjust- 
ment, and psychological factors in school organization and 
administration. 

In view of the fact that a very great part of the learning 
expected in schools is of the associative type, and of the fact 
that the book being reviewed here is unusually complete in its 
applications of psychology to the school environment it is recom- 
mended as good reading for students of educational psychology. 
Chapter 15, on testing and statistics, seems to have no relation 
to the rest of the book and may be left out entirely. 

F. J. Houtanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University 
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Tue edited by P. F. Valentine. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xvi + 575. $10.00. 


This symposium on the American College and University con- 
sists of 17 chapters by 16 different authors each of whom was 
responsible for his own chapter except that P. F. Valentine wrote 
both the first, The College and America, and the sixth, General 
Education Programs. 

As President Leonard of San Francisco State College says in 
his introduction, the volume “brings together the thinking of men 
and women in institutions of higher learning in America and 
focuses it on pertinent problems today. ... (It) is an attempt 
to analyze many of the issues most pertinent to the admission 
and treatment of students, the nature of the instructional pro- 
gram, and the structural organization of higher education.” 

Not all problems are treated, of course, and there is consid- 
erable variation in the quality and appropriateness of the content 
of the several chapters. For instance, Chapter 6, on general 
education programs, describes in some detail the programs of 
seven different institutions exemplifying such practices. The fol- 
lowing chapter, 7, on experimenting in college instruction, con- 
fines itself almost exclusively to experimental work done in re- 
cent years at the University of Denver. References at the end 
of chapters also vary from three or four up to bibliographies of 
some dimensions. Such lack of uniformity was unavoidable in a 
work which allows authorities free reign in dealing with their 
designated subject matter as they see fit. 

Whether or not the student of higher education agrees with 
any or all of the opinions of the authors, he will find in the pre- 
sent volume much very worthwhile reading in his field. 
Department of Education, F. J. Hounanan. 
The Catholic University. 
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